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At the meeting of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee in New York, last week, the lessons for 1878 | 
were selected. Thev are, for the first six months, from 





2 Chronicles, Daniel, and Jeremiah, bringing the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Judah down to and including 
the Captivity. For the second half of the year they 
are trom the Gospel of Luke. The next meeting of 


the committee is to be at Indianapolis. 


According to a distinguished professor in a Chicago | 
theological seminary, a “sermon” is defined as “a/| 
rhetorical organism evolved by a genetic process trom a 


text, and standing in vital and obvious relation to it.” 


Moreover, as an organism, a sermon “has a beginning, 

middle, and end; a terminus a quo and a terminus ad | 
quem. The audience is pleased by the presentation of 
a completed line of thought, and the preacher is kept 
within bounds.”’ 


Now we know what a sermon is. 


And are we not justified in the inference, that unless, 
at any service, “the audience is pleased’’ and “the 
preacher is kept within bounds,” no rhetorical or- 
ganism has been evolved by a genetic process 
whatever else the preacher has been doing? 


’ 


“These were sights to gladden the hearts of saints 
and angels,’ says a well-known pastor, in one of the 
principal Sunday-school periodicals. And of what 
sights ishe telling? Why, of old-time churches, ‘‘ whose 
galleries were filled every Sunday with Sunday- 
school children,” and of old-time Sunday-schools 
which “ marched in a body from the school-room into 
the church.”” These were the sights to make saints 
and angels glad. Well, now that the children of our | 
Sunday-schools, instead of being packed in the gal- 
leries, take their seats with their parents in the family 
pew, if any of the saints or the angels think the old | 
way is better than the new, and are disposed to lament | 


the change, we must think that such saints are not 
fully sanctified, and that such angels have fallen from 
their first estate 


Whatever other causes operate to bring about a | 


winter vacation in a Sunday-school, no school will 


be closed because the scholars refuse to attend it. 
The superintendent may be weak-backed, or faint- 


| hearted. The teachers may be slothful or selfish. 


The scholars will be found ready at the school—so 
long as they feel sure that some one will be there to 
teach them. There is but one story on this point 
from Maine to California. When, therefore, a super- 
intendent begins to give his excuses for a winter's 


| vacation in his school, you can tell him without hesita- 


tion, that, wherever else the trouble lies, it is not with 
his scholars. They would be found in attendance, if 
only he and his teachers were zealous and faithful. 


A Broad Church writer, in The Contemporary 


| Review, giving a sketch of the more distinguished 
| French preachers of the last three centuries, makes a 


suggestion concerning the theology of the Old Testa- 


| ment which is well worthy of the attention of such 


men as Dr. Blanvelt, who through ignorance and un- 
belief have so sadly misconceived the spirit and 
dogmas of that portion of the sacred Scriptures. 
Speaking of the depth of tenderness in the preaching 
of Bossuet, this writer says: 
forced upon Bossuet by the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is a strange fancy which looks upon the 


God of Israel as cruel and vindictive. The God of the | 


Old Testament is full of love. And no wonder, for 
Jewish theology is throughout anthropomorphic.” 
There was never a truer statement than this. This 


“strange fancy” concerning the God of Israel is sure 
L 


to vanish when the story of the God of Israel is 


. . . , ! 
| studied. He who doubts the Christian character of 
the Old Testament is always a man who is unfamiliar | 


with the Old Testament. 

Thanksgiving Day is the oldest of our annual reli- 
gious festivals. It antedates by far both Easter and 
Christmas. Its origin runs back to the days of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, when the divine command 
was: “ Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest, the 
first-fruits of thy labors, which thou hast sown in thy 
field; and the feast of ingathering, which is in the 


end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy | 
labors out of the field.”” The observance of this Feast | 


of Harvest has never been intermitted among pious 
Jews. Its spirit has, moreover, been recognized in 


: ee . yee | 
all ages of the Christian church, in Harvest Festivals 


and autumnal Thanksgiving Days. In the Church of 
England these days have always had prominence. 
Even now the English religious papers are filled with 
sketches of Harvest Festival observances in churches 
of various denominations. Thanksgiving Day has been 
sometimes spoken of as, in this country, peculiarly a 
New England holiday; but this is hardly the truth 
The Dutch gover»ors appointed Thanksgiving Day as 
early as 1644. 


by the Federal Congress during the Revolutionar War. 


-ach a day was designated annually 


| In the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church of the United States, as ratified in 1789, 
it is recommended, that “the first Thursday in No- 
vember (or, if any other day be appointed by the civil 
authority, then such day) shall be observed as a day 
of Thanksgiwwing to Almighty God for the fruits of 


Tenderness,—it was | 


( VOLUME XVIII, 
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| the earth, and other blessings of his merciful provi- 
dence.” And this festival is as seemly and as reason- 
| able as it is venerable. We give large space this 
| week in our columns to facts and thoughts which seem 
appropriate in connection with its recurrence. May 
lits best lessons and its holiest impressions be made 
| profitable to all our readers! 


HOW THE SPIRIT ILLUMINATES 
THE WORD. 


In claiming for individual believers the illumi- 
nating influence of the Spirit in their study of God's 
word, we advance no novelty. Paul tells us that 
“they that are after the Spirit" do mind “the things 
of the Spirit.” Surely the inspired word belongs to 
these things of the Spirit. And he adds: “But ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” By “the 
spirit of Christ’ he obviously means the Holy Spirit. 
Whatever of light the Spirit gives in understanding 





the word is common to all believers, however various 
the degree; and the fact is no more mysterious or in- 


But it will be noticed, that, like all other opera- 
| tions of the Holy Spirit, this effects its purpose in and 
through the believer himself. Whatever makes us 
better Christians, illuminates the word for us; and we 
| gladly acknowledge it all as the work of the Spirit. 
| Among all the Christian graces, none ranks higher 


. . . . 
Bat than any other fact of our regenerate life. 
| 

| 

} 


than humility, though thus stated it seems paradoxi- 
cal. And none is more necessary in understanding 
the Seriptures. For this very reason, we infer that 
no one can rightly apprehend the word without being 
taught of the Spirit. The humble believer alone 
learns what God the Lord will speak. That obedi- 
ence 1s necessary, that “ will to do is wit to know ”’ is 
very true; but humility is equally indispensable. 


Humility is needed to put us in a docile attitude. 
We misinterpret so often, because we go to the Bible 
for confirmation, not for guidance. Only the docility 
| begotten by the Holy Spirit in humble souls can ex- 

pel the prejudgments which lead us to wrest the 
Scriptures. Humility is needed to make us patient ; 
for without this spirit we shall be ever disposed to 


take up the most convenient explanation, and fail to 
study the whole ground as we ought. Not a little 


patience is required in wading through the fanciful, 
and even foolish, comments of others: but is it not 


oftener impatience than wisdom which leads us so 


early to pronounce judgment against what others have 
found in their study ? 

Nor is humility, begotten of the Spirit, less needful 
to give us genuine charity. We cannot see much of 


God's truth in its fullness without this: but how often 
merely intellectual study fosters the opposite of 
charity. Dogmatism, in the bad sense, is well-nigh 
fatal to the sweeter meditations and consequent en- 
largements of the soul that loves the word. And yet 
this charity is far removed from indifferentism. A 
charity learned of the world degenerates into this; 
| but heaven-born charity, inwrought by the Holy 
Spirit, draws all its motives from the great truths 
revealed in the word, and loves even those who op- 


pose them, because taught to do so by the very things 


| they reject. At the same time, the greatness of the 
| ; 
| great truths has made the secondary ones take their 
| subordinate place. 
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Nowhere does the Holy Spirit work more clearly 
than in teaching believers the relative importance of 
biblical truths. And in doing this, humility is the 
instrumental grace. For in its last analysis, the 
spirit which makes us bring indifferent or subordi- 
nate matters into the foreground, is the spirit of 
pride. They are our peculiar notions, owr distinctive 
tenets. The true charity which is steadfast in love 
of Christ's truth, and therefore in love of souls, 
learns to see the littleness of all this, and becomes 
decided without dogmatism, liberal without indiffer- 
entism. How much fuller would be the knowledge 
of the word, if those who studied it had always 
sought and obtained these fruits of the Spirit ! 

But besides this general and indirect illumination 
of the Spirit, there is a direct lighting up of the 
sense of the Bible by the same Spirit. Every earnest 
Christian knows that often, especially after prayer 
and during the devotional reading of the Scriptures, 
and truer 


he has seen a new beauty, yes, a new 


meaning, in what he has read. It is no more mysteri- 
ous than the poetic moods of a gifted soul, or the 
It is a fact in human 
The Scrip- 
tures warrant us in believing that the Spirit thus 
works ; gladly Now the 
strongest evidence that such enlargements of view 


exalted moods of an orator. 
experience, and to be discussed as such. 
‘Christians confess it. 
are due to this blessed influence, is to be found in the 
Such discoveries of God's truth, 
for we may well term them thus, are for the most 
part made when the heart is full and tender, often 
when we are contrite, emptied of self. 


religious results. 


Perhaps we 
have been anxious as to our own duty, perhaps stirred 
in thought for the salvation of others, perhaps have 
wrestled in prayer. These are conditions most favor- 
Then taking 


God's word, we find what we need of guidance or 


able for the spiritual illumination. 


strength. 
But 


when we find as a result, that the new light enlivens 


All this might be a delusion, some will say. 


our religious character, leads us to walk after God's 
ways, then we have good evidence that we have first 
learned to think God's thoughts. 
furnished by our Lord's own words: ‘“ He’’—that is, 
the Spirit, 


mine, and shall show it unto you.” 


As sure a test is 


“shall glorify me; for he shall receive of 
If the Spirit illu- 

If the Spirit has 
enabled us to discover the truth of the word, then the 


minates, it is to the glory of Christ. 


truth is to the glory of Christ. If it is not, then we are 
deceiving ourselves. It cannot well be otherwise. 
We see this 
Nothing can be 
so helpful in teaching us God's word as love to Christ; 


Love is a great sharpener of the insight. 
in a thousand incidents of social life. 


while by a blessed law of reaction, learning of God's 
So that this 1s the best test, 
according to the Lord's words, according to the law of 


word enlarges that love. 
our being; and may all our readers know it as the 
best test in their constant experience ! 

It will not do for any of us, however busily engaged 
in the study of our Sunday-school lessons, to leave no 
opportunity for such expanding and mellowing and 
beatifying hours as we may enjoy while using God's 
word in our closets for our own spiritual profit. 

“WHO ARE WE?” 
Who are included in the editorial “we? What 
propriety is there in the use of this term in editorial 
writing ? if it represents the editor-in-chief of a 
newspaper, why does he not say “I,” instead of 
“we?’’ If it stands for any one of his associates or 
assistants, why should .not the writer, whoever he 
If, in- 
deed, it is used to indicate the fact that a number of 


may be, speak in the first person singular? 


writers are employed on the paper, and that the 
opinions expressed are theirs collectively, or if it 
stands for the paper rather than for its editors, how 
ean it properly be applied to the personal views or 
history, or experiences, of any one writer on the 
paper? 

It has been commonly supposed that editors em- 
ploy the term ‘we to avoid individualism, and to 


enable them to speak impersonally. In this view of 
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its use, the term stands for the paper rather than for 
its editors. It may therefore be employed alike by 
all who write in the name of the paper—who under- 
take to express or represent the views of which the 
paper is an advocate. It thus gives emphasis to 
opinions by putting them forward as those of the pa- 
per in its entire management and editorship. In- 
deed, in any other light, this term seems a piece of 
affectation or of assum pt ion. If an editor wants to say 
what he as an individual thinks, or has done, or is 
going to do, let him say it as an individual matter; let 
him speak in the first person singular, or at most in 
the third person singular. The first person plural 
is obviously out of place when used for a solitary 
individual. Even a king speaks for the interests, or 
for the subjects, which he is supposed to embody and | 
represent, when he uses the royal “we.” 

sut the practice of some editors, especially some 
editors of religious newspapers, would lead a person 
to suppose that “we has exclusive reference to the 
Thus, 
for example, an editor says: ‘We preached a few | 
weeks ago in a city church;” or, ‘‘ We shall be unable | 
hereafter to | 


editor-in-chief of the journal where it is used. 


accept invitations to supply vacant 


pulpits;” or, ‘‘ We once wrote a book ;” or, ‘“ We have | 
just returned from the funeral of a dear brother;” or, | 
‘We have a pleasant home in the country, on the 
sloping bank of a beautiful river ;” or, “ We have used 
with great satisfaction the Smooth Flowing Shaving 
Cream.” Now, either this use of ‘we is designed 
to give prominence to the personal views and expe- | 
riences of an individual editor, or it is wholly 
meaningless. In little else than 


At the best, it evidences a gross 
g 


either case it is 
an absurdity. 
misconception of an editor's sphere and mission. 

The editorial pages of a newspaper ought to be some- 
thing more than a circular letter from its editor. An 
editor ought to reflect something more than his indi- 
vidual life and personal preferences. Or, if the 
editor's idea of his paper is that its chief mission is to 
inform his readers what he thinks and wants and does, 
he ought to speak in its pages in his individual name, 
and not use a term which seems to intimate that his 
journal has another character than that of a personal 
organ. The best newspapers, the most influential 
Their editorials 
seem to speak in the name of the paper, and with its 


newspapers, are edited impersonally. 


authority. Whatever of individualism or of person- 
ality there may be in the spirit and style of the writing, 
all that is said is said for the paper, not for the 


writer. Such a paper, as a result of such editing, 


gains and holds a character aside from any interest in | 


He is.the best editor who 
puts the most of himself into his paper, loses himself, 


its editor—or its editors. 


as it were, in his paper. He is always a poor editor 


who absorbs the paper into himself, and seems to stand | 


out, above and before his paper. 


Of course a good editor, a strong editor, will put | 


his impress on his paper; but that is a very different 
thing from putting the impress of the paper on the 
editor. 
his paper, will largely give to it its distinctive char- 


acter. Those who co-work with him, or who assist 


him, will come to write in the same line with himself, | 
to conform their views or methods of statement to the | 


common standard of the paper on which they labor 
and through which they speak. He will see to it 
that every editorial line in the paper, by whomsoever 
written, is conformed to that standard. But all this 


will be done in such a way that the paper, rather | 


than the individual writer, gives authority to the 
utterance, and gets the credit accordingly. 

If, indeed, it becomes necessary, at any time, for 
the editor to indicate his individual, rather than his 
editorial, views, or to make a personal statement to 
his readers, let him say “I,” 
his initials, to his statement—as Horace Greeley was 
accustomed to doin the New York Tribune; or let 
him speak in the third person, of “the editor,” or 
“the writer hereof.” 
of the difference between an expression of editorial 
opinion and a statement of fact concerning the indi- 





An editor of power will shape the policy of | 


and sign his name, or 


Let there be a clear indication | 
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vidual editor. But, when in the same paper are found 
‘We hold these truths to 


be self-evident ;"" ‘We are glad to say to inquirin 


such expressions as these : 
gz 
friends that we hold our own in this hot weather :” 
‘We purpose doing our utmost to raise the standard 
of Christian beneficence ;'’ “‘ We find, on experiment, 
that nothing works better in our kitchen than Hors- 
ford's self-raising flour,’"—is it any wonder that the 
confused reader inquires, in bewilderwent, ‘“ But who 


are ‘we?’ 


AFTER THE FAIR. 


Now that the Centennial Exhibition has closed its 
doors we may ask what will be the practical effect of 
the past months of journeying and sight-seeing upon 


| the Christian growth and spirit of our American peo- 
| ple. If the men and women who have come from 
| distant homes to witness the wonders of the Exposi 
| 

| 


tion have returned to their firesides with more com- 
prehensive views of what honest industry and enter- 
prise may accomplish in their respective neighbor- 
hoods, with enlarged sympathies which make their 
lives more active in good deeds, and with awakened 
intellects, kindling a desire to broaden the sphere of 
their own usefulness, then Christian work over all 


v 


the land will receive unmeasured impetus. 

Every church and Sunday-school in these United 
States of America ought to be incidentally strength- 
ened and upbuilt by this home-coming of the nation, 


for its influence must more or less directly touch 


The Sabbaths spent by Christian work- 


them all. 


ers away from their own corners of the vineyard and 
among city teachers and city churches should bear fruit 
in many ways. If Christian Centennial pilgrims have 
seen in their city cousins a degree of earnestness and 
consecration worthy of emulation, then let them aspire 
after like grace in their own spheres of labor. And 
if methods of carrying forward the mechanical part 
| of church or school work, better than the ways to 





which they have been accustomed, have been observed 
by them, then let those methods be adapted to their 


are forgotten. If, on the other hand, hollow pretense 
and a miserable parade of machinery have been de- 
tected by any devout country visitors, unfortunate in 
their temporary Sabbath resting-places, the lesson 
taught ought surely to stimulate them to truer and 
wiser principles in their own fields of Christian ac- 
tivity. 

It is quite probable that many people will “ feel 
poor” during the coming winter because of their un- 


In some instances the 
sight-seeing has been accomplished at the expense of 


wonted summer journeying. 


| much saving and sacrifice. In many cases it has 
simply opened the traditional stocking in which over- 
prudent farmers and their wives hoard the “rusty 


dollars" of their careful savings. 


In one case as 
| well as the other it is possible to assign the Philadel- 
phia visit as an excuse for stinted benevolence and 


unwise scrimping in sustaining the means of grace. 


If any patriotic citizen who has manfully paid his 
railway fare and his hotel bills, and has, in addition, 
left his half-dollars at the Exhibition turnstile, feels 
constrained in consequence to starve his minister this 


| winter, or to keep his children from school, or to stop 
his family paper, then, whatever may be said of the 
effect of the national Exhibition upon the country at 
large, we may be sure it has been of no real benefit 
| to him. 

But, Christian brethren, from Maine to California, 
and from Minnesota to the Gulf, we are persuaded 


| better things of you. We are not among the distrust- 
ful ones who can believe that the church and her 


work, or any of the exponents of Christian charity as _ 


represented by the benevolent societies of the nation, 
will be compelled by you in any sense to foot the 
bills incurred by reason of visits made to the Ameri- 
can Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 
to the fair, and it is over. 


You have been 
Now enter the money you 
have paid for it upon your own expense account, and 
not by any means charge it up in the account which 


| you keep with the Lord’s work. 


own needs and appropriated in actual use before they ? 
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PROFESSOR A. C. KENDRICK. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Dr. Kendrick is to be the critical teacher of the readers | 


of The Times, for the last six months of the year 1877, in 
the Sunday-school lessons for that period contained in the 
New Testament. It will accordingly interest this numerous 
and intelligent body to know something circumstantial 
about their future guide, what manner of teacher and what 
manner of man he may be expected to show himself to be. 
Dr. Kendrick is a scholar, but he is by no means merely a 
scholar. He is a literary man of fine gifts and of varied 
attainments. An enterprising and successful New York 
publisher said to me not long since, “ Dr. Kendrick would, 
in my opinion, have made one of the most brillant maga- 
zine writers of his generation if he had happened to turn 
his attention to that kind of work.” This publisher was 
then issuing one of the four or five chief American month 








lies of to-day, and he knew, as thrifty publishers know, | , igs aa 
" | At the end of the year you, readers of The Times, will 


| gladly let Dr. Kendrick introduce any one he pleases to 


what he was talking about. Dr. Kendrick contributed at 
the time of Macaulay’s death, in 1859, a critical paper on 
that great author, which is still read admiringly by the 
young men who have the good fortune to find it preserved 
in the pages of the old Christian Review of those days. 
The essay has something of the dazzling quality that the 
essayist knew so well how to appreciate in the style of his 
subject. But now for a little bit of biography. 

The Rey. Professor A. C. Kendrick, D.D., has been the 
head of the department of Greek instruction in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester ever since the foundation of that school in 
1850. Previous to that time, he had occupied, for a dozen 
years or more, a similar position in the college at Hamilton. 
Dr. Kendrick is thus, though still in the scarce abated 
freshness and vigor of all his powers, bodily and mental, 
one of the oldest and most experienced, as he is also one of 
the most accomplished and most distinguished, Greek teach- 
ers in the country. Probably no teacher whatever now 
living in America holds the scattered constituency of his 
former pupils by a stronger tie of continuing admiration 
and affection, on their part, than does Dr. Kendrick. 

Such is the versatility of Dr. Kendrick’s mind, that it 
may be regarded as mainly a matter of circumstances that 
he became a teacher of Greek. His mental aptitudes would 
have fitted him not less for several other quite different 
departments of instruction, as, for instance, that of moral 
science and metaphysics, in which latter department, indeed, 
during an acting presidency of the University of Rochester, 
he did successfully teach. He is a broader man than to be 
merely ascholar. The breadth, however, of his mind, and the 
variety of his attainments, make him a better scholar. 


Ollendorf.” His edition of the “ Anabasis of Xenophon”’ 
deserves, as it has received, high praise. 

Dr. Kendrick withal is a poet. Some twenty years or 
more ago, a little volume of verse entitled “ Echoes” gave 


the public a taste of his art in poetic translation. He has | 


repeatedly delivered poems on academic occasions amid the 
most enthusiastic popular appreciation. His two volumes 
of selected poetry, entitled “Our Poetical Favorites,” are 
well known to the public. His biography of Mrs. Emily 
C. Judson (Fanny Forrester) lacked only a subject of 
sufficient enduring and ecumenical fame to be ranked 
among the finest specimens of biographical literature in 
our language. It isa book almost faultless in execution, 
and—better than if it were not only almost but quite fault 
less—abounding in positive beauties. 

I have thus very inadequately introduced to the readers 
of The Times as author and scholar and teacher, a man 
who is dearer to his innumerable friends by many personal 
qualities than any titles of public fame could make him. 


you. Still, you cannot know him through his pen as he 
would seem to youif youcould meet him in personal inter 
course. The inimitable, easy, and affluent play of humor 
and wit that lights his conversation as with a perpetual 
phosphorescent sheen, the swift sympathetic apprehension 


that he displays of his companion’s thought, the fund of 


classic and literary knowledge that he draws on at will for 
apt illustrative allusion, the genial kindliness with which 


| he puts you at once at your best when you talk with him, 


| the genuine sweet-heartedness that he diffuses around like 





Thus his wide acquaintance with general Greek literature | 
helps him to be the consummate master that he is of the | 
original New Testament. His interest has always been, I | 


think, greater in New Testament study than in the study 
even of Plato, in whom he delights as none but the best 
Greek scholars and the finest intellects can. 

Many years ago Dr. Kendrick produced, under very in- 
adequate publishing auspices, a meritorious revised version 
of the entire New Testament. At one time since then he 
taught the New Testament in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary during several successive years. Last year, 
however, he underwent the severest test of his quality in 
this work that it was perhaps possible to apply. He suc- 
ceeded, pro tempore, to the char left vacant by the death 
of the lamented Hackett in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. It was to me the supreme proof of Dr. Ken- 
drick’s power as a teacher, when I learned by the sponta- 
neous commendation of a trustworthy student that the 
classes who had loved and admired Dr. Hackett as the 
ideal of a New Testament Greek instructor, found them- 
selves regarding Dr. Kendrick with fully equal apprecia- 
tion. Dr. Kendrick is now, in connection with his Uni 
versity duties, giving adjunct instruction in the Theological 
Seminary. It has been his habit for many years to devote 
his Monday mornings to lessons in the Greek Testament 


an ambient element wherever he is,—all these things make 
up an inestimably precious part of that Dr. Kendrick 
whom I should vainly seek to describe as we that know 
him find him. 





LITTLE PAUPERS. 
BY JENNIE F. WILLING. 


Christianity provides for the helpless and incompetent. 
Unless it has a pecuniary interest in those classes, paganism 
pushes them into a grave as soon as possible. Homes for 
orphans, the aged, the insane, the blind and deaf, are prod- 
ucts of Christian civilization. In India the old mother is 
taken down to the sacred river to die. If death is slow in 


coming, the dutiful son’ helps her off by filling her mouth | 


with Ganges mud. That is no offense under heathen law, 
but according to Christian ethics it is a base matricide. In 
Africa, if the old parents become burdensome, they are lett 
in the jungle to be torn in pieces by the tigers. In Green 

land they are abandoned to die alone, of starvation. The 
unprofitable members of a family are usually treated in a 
similar way, especially if they have the misfortune to be of 


| the despised sex. In India and China the killing of a little 





daughter is thought no more of than is the drowning of 
superfluous kittens in America. The idea of providing for 
unfortunate children because they are human does not en- 
ter the pagan mind. 

We may be thankful that the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ has taught us some good lessons in this regard,— 


yet we have enough inconsistencies to keep us from boast- 
ing of our benevolence. We might make tenfold better 
provision than we do for the children that are thrown upon 
our charity ; instead of farming their care to the lowest 
bidder, leaving them to the corrupting power of the vilest, 


in that suburb of perdition, a badly kept poorhouse, we | 
might take care of them, as the Spartans did, for the good | 


| of the state, if for no better reason. We may go to school 


with his University classes. He has also long habitually | 


taught a Bible-class of adults in the Sunday-school. Many 
of these pupils are educated lawyers and others, who bring 
their Greek Testaments into the class. 

About 1857, Dr. Kendrick revised, for an American edi- 
tion, the Edinburgh translation of Olshausen’s “ Commen- 
taries on the New Testament,” in six portly volumes, en- 
riching the work with not a few valuable notes of his own. 
This work had a large sale. He has also done important 
parts of the work on “ Lange’s Commentary,” still in course of 
publication. He is a constant and industrious attendant, 
as member, at the monthly meeting of the American New 
Testament Company of Bible Revision, acting in concert 
with the English board. I understand that his colleagues 
set a high value on his collaboration with them there. 

He has published an admirable little Greek grammar, as 
also a most useful little manual which he calls the “ Greek 





their offence is rank, and smells to heaven 


| 


to the heathen to learn a principle of political economy that 
will put a stop to the greater part of this mischief. 


Opium makes paupers in China, and the Chinese fought, | 


as for life, to keep clear of the abominable drug. They ac- 
cepted the evil only at the point of Christian bayonets 
Their emperor said, “I cannot collect revenue upon that 
which destroys my subjects.” Under treaty stipulations, 
Madagascar is obliged to permit the importation of liquors. 
Her queen is Just converted from paganism; yet she has 
the good sense to take the vile stuff that Christian nations 
force upon her, and pour into the sea that ‘part which 
belongs to the government. Better, a thousand times, this 


| seeming waste, than to permit it to pauperize her people. 


In America, Christian men might vote down and keep 
down the traffic in strong drink, thus saving nine tenths of 
They suffer 
themselves to be blinded by party interests, and deafened by 
the clatter of demagogues. At the door of the Christian 


the pauperism and crime; but they will not 


| voters of the land lies this monstrous iniquity. Surely 


The rum traffic 
bequeaths to charity two hundred thousand children each 
year. Two hundred thousand little paupers are turned 
over to vagabondage and misery, each year, by the *umsel- 
ler’s greed and the voter's carelessness. What a pitiful 
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procession! Thousands of them hurt beyond help before 
| they draw their first breath of pain! The mother’s grief, 
the misery of the wretched cabin, and the vices of the drunken 
father, like an Arctic storm, piercing to the very bone and 
| marrow of their lives,—sorrow enshrouding them with a 
gloom that never a sunbeam can penetrate with throb of 
warmth or thrill of childlike joy. Little girls with the patient 
| pathos of the mother’s heartbreak in the old lines about 
Poor little things! So many of them will 
learn to scowl and leer and hate, unless good angels turn 


their mouths 


back the sod, and let them creep into a grave before their 
lives grow foul. Boys mouthing tobacco and oaths and 
coarse laughter! Can anything be more pitiful than the 
hard faces of these little reprobates? and weazen-faced, neg- 
lected babies, 
That whine low 
To themselves, and not their mothers,— 
From mere habit,—never so 
Hoping help or care from others 
Ragged children with bare feet, 
Whom the angels in white raiment 
Know the names of, to repeat 
When they come on you for payment 
And, more hopeless still, scores upon scores of them 
tainted before their birth by the appetite that has destroyed 
their parents—pre-doomed by hereditary vice. 
Among these little waifs are thousands of honest blood 
and good principle, who could be saved to society by 
Christian care. What a world of sunshine and joy they 


could carry into cheerless, childless homes! Women dying 
of ennui and elegance, men in the last stages of self-centra- 
tion end covetousness might be brought back to heaithful, 
happy life by the glad presence of such children in their 
dismally magnificent houses. Years would be added to 
their lives, and untold comfort given to their old age, 
Some of the kindest and dearest of children, the very hght 
of the household, were once Little Paupers. 

As many as possible of these two hundred thousand 
rum-made paupers ought to be taken into Christian homes. 
The rest ought, at public expense, to be provided with de- 
cent care and Christian training. Every one who gradu- 
ates from the poorhouse into the state-prison costs the 
community twelve hundred dollars for his arrest, trial, and 
conviction. Certainly in dollars and cents it is cheaper to 
build homes and schools for them than to leave them to 
| policemen and prison wardens. We must care for them in 

self-defence. Each will ultimately have children and fol- 
| lowers. They will have votes to lay upon the laws that 
protect or imperil our homes. As prevention is better than 
cure, how much wiser to prevent than punish crime. Let 
us have laws against the traffic that is chargeable with nine 
tenths of the pauperism, and it will be easy to care prop- 
erly for the other enth. 





Cadmus sowed the dragon’s teeth, and they sprang up 
armed warriors. If we, through carelessness or neglect, 
scatter the evils of intemperance, we shall find our country 
ruined and betrayed by her own children. 

Chicago, 1876. 





A GLOOMY THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

It was just thirty years ago this month, that, in the Con- 
necticut towns which skirt the eastern end of Long Island 
Sound, a gloom was cast over the usually joyous Thanks- 
giving Day of New England by the evident peril in which 
| lay the magnificent steamer Atlantic, of the Boston and 
| New York line of travel, via Norwich and Worcester. 

My home, at that time, was in Stonington, Conn., at the 
very opening of the Sound into the ocean. All who lived 
| there were familiar with the force and possibilities of a 
| storm on the coast. A wreck was by no means an unusual 
sight from the homes of that village. When a «le was 
| blowing, the eyes of old and young were on the watch for 

its results. A storm had been raging all through the night 
| before that Thanksgiving Day, of November, 1846. The 
| morning came clear and cold, and the wind was a hurricane, 
Going up to the observatory on my father’s house, in the 
early morning, I saw, some distance up the Sound, a 





steamer which at first seemed to be coming toward our 
harbor. As I watched her, however, she made no progress 
It soon became evident that she was at anchor, and hence 
that she must be disabled; for no steamer would anchor at 
such a point, in such a storm, if she could make steara for 
a harbor 
Eyes more practiced than mine were turned toward on the 
anchored vessel, and the watchers began to eompare notes 
about her. She must be one of the larger New York steam- 
| ers, Men familiar with the vessels of the different lines soon 
made her out as the Atlantic, of the Norwich Line. As the 
hours passed by, it was seen that the steamer was dragging 
her anchors, under the foree of the northwest gale, and thus 
was being driven slowly teward the western end of Fisher's 
| Island—an island severai miles in length, at the mouth of 
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Long Island Sound. Then anxiety for her was on the 
increase. 

The Atlantic was one of the finest steamers which had 
up to that time been built for inland waters. She had left 
Allyn’s Point, just below Norwich, during the storm of the 
night before. on her way to New York, having on board, 
among others, quite a number of passengers who were 
hurrying back to share in the Thanksgiving festivities of 
their homes. Soon after midnight, when a few miles out of 
New London harbor, the bursting of a pipe leading from 
the engine to the steam chimney had disabled her engine 
and necessitated her coming to anchor. All three of her 
anchors proved insufficient to hold her, and she had since 
been dragging them slowly before the gale. 

It was a gloomy sight to those on shore, to see that great 
steamer with its living freight moving slowly toward the 
rocks, and yet be unable to give her help. Yet help from 
them was out of the question. Even if any vessel from 
their harbor could manage, in such a storm, to reach the 
steamer, it would be impossible to transfer passengers from 
one vessel to the other while the wind was blowing as now 
Old sailors shook their heads sadly as they looked from her 
to each other. The very boys in the streets had solemn 
faces, as they learned the anxious forebodings of men who 
said most about the steamer’s danger. There was a hope 
that the wind would blow itself out before the steamer was 
driven fairly on to the rocks; but as the day wore along 
there were no signs of the gale’s abatement. 

There were heavy hearts in the gatherings of those who 
came to our village churches that day for services of thanks 
giving. Prayers for help to the endangered were mingled 
with the praises of God for his many mercies, And the 
dinner was that day unlike any Thanksgiving dinner which 
had gone before it. It was no time for glad feasting. 
There was more of gloom than of cheer in the homes around 
which raged the storm that was driving that steamer on to 
destruction 

To those on board the Atlantic, that Thanksgiving Day 
was indeed a gloomy one. They were without fire or food. 
The day was severely cold. Their impending danger hung 
upon them like a pall. Among the passengers was the Rev. 
Dr. Armstrong, one of the secretaries of the American Board 
He conducted a service in one of the saloons; but it could 
scarcely be called a Thanksgiving service. Oh, how unlike 
the day they had looked forward to, as they turned their 
faces homeward the afternoon before! 

We who watched from the shore could see that the dis- 
tance slowly lessened between the steamer and the rocks 
By and by one after the other of the tall smoke-stacks fell, 
cut away, as we subsequently learned, that the steamer 
might offer less resistance to the wind. Then the upper 
saloons disappeared—tor a like reason ; and the vessel bore 
the appearance of a dismantled wreck. 

Although taere was little hope of doing anything for the 
Atlantic in her peril, efforts to help were by no means 
wanting. Two other steamers endeavored to reach her 
One, in fact, hovered about her for a while in the vain hope 
of giving assistance. From the villages of Mystic and 
Noank, yet nearer the steamer than Stonington, more than 
one vessel was capsized in making the attempt to reach the 
open Sound, to see if anything could be done in the rescuing 
of the Atlantic’s passengers. Finally, indeed, about night- 
fall, a small fishing-smack, with a crew of picked men, of 
skilled seamanship, did get out from Mystic, but struck a 
rock, at the mouth of the river, and quickly sank,—the 
brave men of her crew barely escaping with their lives. 

It was more than gloomy ; it was terrible to be powerless 
for service in behalf of men, women, and children driven on 
to death before our very eyes. It was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten Thankgiving Day of anxiety and of despair. We 
watched the steamer until we could no longer see her for 
the gathering darkness. We had hoped that the wind 
would “go down with the sun”; but it raged fiercely as 
ever through the new mght. It was a poor night for sleep 
—scarcely less so on shore than on the dreary vessel, hurry- 
Ing to her doom ; 

The morning came. With the first rays of light all eyes 
on shore turned to the place where the steamer had been 
seen as the night shut in. She was not there. Only 
a little before daylight she had gone on to the rocks at the 
upper end of Fisher's Island. Some passengers were saved, 
but more were lost. Upwards of forty persons were num- 
bered among the dead. The story of the struggle in the 
darkness when the steamer was wrecked, and of the tolling 
of her bell by the waves for days and weeks afterwards, is a 
familiar one in the records of our American sea-coast disas- 
ters. But to those who were in the vicinity of that scene 
of horror, its impressions have a vividness and reality which 
no narrative of it can convey to another. 

And ever since, if no other cause for special thanksgiving 
were prominent in their minds, those who remember those 
dreary hours are ready to praise God, when Thanksgiving 





Day has come again, that they are no longer the powerless 
observers of a doomed party dragging slowly toward a 
gloomy death. What can so choke the voice of thanks- 
giving, as the cry of the perishing coming into the ears of 
one whose arm is so “shortened that it cannot save”? 


CAPTAIN MORROW’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR 


Over the waves the Petrel sped, 
(Captain Morrow of Marblehead 
And one fine day the sailors said 


“ Thanksgiving, sir, to-morrow 


“ Well, lads, we owe the Lord our lives, 

Our happy homes and loving wives ; 

And we'll win home, if each one strives, 
And tell him so, to-morrow 


Then all the day was sound of song 
Work with laughter went along 
Every heart held promise strong 


Of Thanksgiving on the morrow 


The daylight faded into night 
The trig ship was a pleasant sight ;— 
On the horizon burst a light 
What's that?” said Captain Morrow. 


A moment's space of silence dire, 

And then the cry, ‘ A ship on fire!’ 

‘Set sails, my lads, we must go nigher 
Though we should lose to-morrow!" 


He scarce had spoke when, sound of fear! 
The minute-gun smote every ear 
Then broke the men into a cheer 


‘Good boys!” said Captain Morrow. 


They turned the Petrel round about 
They backward turned with prayer and shout ; 
That pleading gun had driven out 

All thoughts of their to-morrow 


And forty souls, with weary pain, 
The Petrel brought to life again, 
From out of whelming wave and flame 
“ Thank God!” said Captain Morrow. 


“Good comrades, we have made no slip 

Between the promised cup and lip; 

“We'll hold ‘ Thanksgiving’ in the ship, 
And then again to-morrow 


‘What say you, triends?” Then, strong and elear, 
Arose one glad triumphant cheer 
“ With all our hearts we'll thank God here!” 

“ That's right,” said Captain Morrow 


“ We shall, it’s true, have but half-fare ; 

But then, I think, not anywhere 

Will be more earnest, thankful prayer ; 
And yet,” said Captain Morrow, 


“If I may frankly have my say, 

I'm sure that far the better way 

Is living thanks, from day to day 
Through all our life’s to-morrows.” 


Be sure the Petrel’s half-fed throng, 

Kept good Thanksgiving all day long, 

In grateful prayer and happy song, 
Well led by Captain Morrow 


THANKS FOR HARVEST. 
BY H. H. BROWNE. 


The generous year once more has brought 
Its grateful harvest to our doors, 

And our complaiming natures taught 
The folly that our lot deplores 


How liberal is the hand that brings 
Unto our wants such generous wealth! 
How kindly is the love whence springs 
Such boundless stores of life and health! 


O generous hand! O boundless love! 
How shameful is our discontent, 

To Him who rules all things above— 
From whom these blessings all are sent! 


Too prone are we to count as naught 
The varied comforts to us given 

While our complaints of needs self brought 
Arise unceasingly to heaven 


Each year our rugged clime renews 
Its harvest, dearer far than gold— 
A bounty that o’erruns the dues 


Of hearts so thankless and so cold! 


Great God, thy bounties still impart 
Unto our needs, and teach us how, 
With warmer zeal—more grateful heart— 
Before thy majesty to bow, 


That. as the seasons come and go, 

Fraught with thy generous harvests free, 
More of thy goodness we may know, 

And turn, with fonder love, to thee 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


a 


ITS HISTORY. 
{From The American Cyclopeedia.] 


The occasional observance of a day of thanksgiving, for- 
mally recommended by the civil authorities, was not unusual 
in Europe, and such a day was observed in Leyden, Holland, 
Oct. 3, 1575, the first anniversary of the deliverance of that cit 
from siege. In 1608 the Pilgrim church, exiled from England, 
went to Holland, and remained there till 1620, when it sent 
off the Mayflower colony to New England. After the first har- 
vest of the colonists at Plymouth in 1621, Governor Bradford 
sent four men out fowling, that they ‘might after a more 
special manner rejoice together In July, 1623, a day of 
fasting and prayer was —_— on account of drought. Rain 
came abundantly while they were praying, and the governor 
appointed a day of thanksgiving, which was observed with 
religious services. The Charlestown records show a similar 
change of fast-day into thanksgiving in 1631, on account of the 
arrival of supplies from Ireland. In June, 1632, Governor 
Winthrop, of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, recommended a 
day of unkeatring on account of action of the British privy 
council favorable to the colonies, and invited the governor of 
Plymouth Colony to unite with him. There is record of the 
official appointment of days of thanksgiving in Massachusetts 
Bay in 1633, 1634, 1637, 1638, and 1639, sometimes of more 
than one day in the same year, and in Plymouth in 1651, 1668, 
1680 (when the form of the recommendation indicates that it 


| had become an annual custom), 1689, and 1690. The earlier 
| of these appointments were at different seasons of the year, 
| and for special reasons, particularly for the arrival of ships 


with provisions and new colonists; but the later were more 
generally for the harvest, and were in the late autumn or early 
winter. 

Occasional thanksgiving days were appointed by the Dutch 
governors of New Netherland in 1644, 1645, 1655, and 1664, 
and by the English governors of New York in 1755 and 1760. 
During the Revolution, Thanksgiving Day was a national insti- 
tution, being annually recommended by Congress; but after 
the general thanksgiving for peace in 1784 there was no 
national appointment till 1789, when President Washington 
by request of Congress recommended a day of thanksgiving for 
the edogtion of the Constitution. Washington issued a second 
thanksgiving proclamation in 1795 on account of the suppres- 
sion of insurrection. President Madison, by request of Con- 

ress, recommended thanksgiving for peace in April, 1815. 
3ut the official recommendation of Thanksgiving Day was 
mainly confined to New England, where regular annual proc- 
lamations were issued by the governors of the states, nd the 
day was observed almost universally with religious services, 
and was the principal social and home festival of the year. 
The prayer-book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, ratified in 
1789, recommends for a day of + pe, aes. the first Thursday 
in November, unless another day be appointed by the civil 


| authorities. There was occasional recommendation by other 


religious bodies, and various local customs prevailed in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; but the day was not regularly rec- 
ommended by the governor of New York till 1817, and its 
adoption in the Southern states was much later. 


ITS SENTIMENT. 
{By Charles Dudley Warner.] 

It is unique among the world’s high days. It repeats no 
foreign custom, it is borrowed from no ancient tradition; and 
it is as beautiful as it is original. In it we declare no inde- 
pendence of church or state, we celebrate no revolution, we 
commence no era, worship no hero, we commemorate no great 
event in the history of the race. It is the festival of home, 
the reunion of families; the simple pledge of love and kinship. 
How such a genial and kindly custom grew in the freezing soil 
of Puritanism, they only can imagine who have seen the most 
fragile flowers on the brink of Alpine snow-drifts. There 
must have been a tender grace in the stout old Pilgrims of 
which history makes little account, which could thus call a truce 
to battle on one day in the year, when all might sit down in 
concord, forgetting the little strifes, the unequal inheritances, 
the ill distribution of fortune, the rough handling of a harsh 
time, and remember only the sweet bonds of the family. For 
this, more than the gratitude for harvests, or the cheer of the am 
ple board, is the heart of Thanksgiving Day. The household 
was not always cheerful, the master was grim, the mistress 
was prim, and I doubt not the children went away among the 
shining temptations of life with a feeling of relief, then, as now 
they go. But for one day in the year charity stood for all, 
and > all was no place like the old home where the rich and 
oor sat together, Vlood is thicker than water, and a light was 
Pindled in which all stood transfigured in a certain grace. 
Then a better than the mystical yule-log was vikindied. and 
they did not miss the mistletoe who had the bitter-sweet. 
Doubt not there were those present who did not sit at the 
table, but whose influence drew closer together those who re- 
mained. 

The day does not lack the countenance of legend and tradi 
tion. If the harvest should fail utterly on the stony soil, there 
is the memory of the opportune arrival from England of the 
ship laden with provisions, to the starving Plymouth colony ; 
when the black i of November grew short, when winter 
was closing about them,.and the pitiless savage, more merci 
less than the season, stood without to see the end of the adven 
ture. When that ship came sailing into port, Thanksgiving 
Day was born: and though now we send corn to England, and 
drink the wine of our own vines, and have our own princes of 
oil, yet that providential ship, with her weather-stained sails 
and blackened sides, is an immortal argosy, and the object of 
thanksgiving forever. There are those who say that the colony 
was not in distress in November, and that no ship came to 
shore, as we believe; but that for some superabundant harvest, 
and richer store of fruit than usual on Massachusetts Bay, the 
governor proclaimed a day of thanks; and that this custom of 
annual family meetings came about from a necessity felt for a 
reunion of kin in days when the fight with a savage race and 
a niggardly soil went hard, and was hand to hand. There are 
those who think that Jason never sailed for the golden fleece 
that Arthur had no Round Table of Knights, and that St. 








George did not slay the dragon. 
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| 
There was a pathos 1n the old feast that we cannot forget. 
What a jolly Sabbath it was! What a subdued merry-mak 
ing! With what staid gravity and decorous levity the friends | 
assembled! The first duty was at the old meeting-house to | 
hear, the sonorous proclamation of the governor ne and the | 
mighty sermon, the minister’s safety-valve, his outlet for the 
sentiment and patriotism of a year. They earned their din- 
ners who sat through it, and went home with sharpened appe- 
tites, having purchased the one Puritan indulgence—liberty to | 
feast then on for a week after. We caanot deny that the 
young telt a certain restraint during the half-solemn day. But | 
that all disappeared “the day after Thanksgiving.” Then 
came the rie Wo of social life, the Puritan carnival, the 
sleigh-rides over the windy hills, (the snow came earlier in 
those days,) the jolly rustic parties, at which blind-man’s-buff 
not seldom gave way to the more intricate maneuvers of dan 
cers set on by the prompter’s loud, drawling call, and the 
screaming of the worldly fiddle. 


ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
[From Dr. William Adams’s Thanksgiving Memories. } 


The bare mention of the word, the Old Thanksgiving Day 
—what a power has it to revive the pleasantest reminiscences, 
and recall the brightest scenes of other days in many hearts! 
It transports to the home of their childhood. It takes them 
at once into the presence of the father and mother who, it may 
be, for many years have been sleeping in the grave. It recalls 
their smiles of affectionate greeting, their tones of cheerful 
welcome—tones and smiles such as none but they could give 
Every image of peace, contentment, competence, abundance, 
and joy, comes back spontaneously on each return of the 
grateful festival. It is a day not indeed heralded and embla 
zoned, hke the corresponding festivals in our ancestral land, 
in all the pomp and glory of song. It has not been celebrated, 
like Christmas by the imperial song of Milton, the dove-like 
notes of Herbert, or the anal beauty of Keble. Connected 
with it are no superstitious rites handed down from time im- 
memorial: no revelings in baronial halls; no decorations of 
churches or houses with garlands or evergreens ; no wassailings 
no shoutings ; no carols; no riotous dissipation. Simpler in 
its nature, humbler in its pretensions, better suited to a people 
of a more recent origin, it is set apart to the exercise of those 
home-bred affections, those ‘ honest fireside delights,’ which are 
greener than laurel or fir tree, and which, from a natural af 
finity, most closely harmonize with the sweet sanctities of our 
holy religion. As the day drew on, anticipation was busy in 
the young and the old. The aged pair, from beneath whose 
shelter their children, one after the other, had gone forth into 
the world, leaving them alone, looked forward with delight to 
the prospect of being surrounded once more by their numerous 
progeny on a day of gladness; and children separated widely 
apart, and already grown familiar with life’s perplexities and 
cares, hailed with pleasure the ‘ yearly sacrifice,’ when they 
should all rally again around the paternal hearth, and renew 
their faith and affection among the long-cherished scenes of their 
childhood. Happy was the venerable sire, who went up that 
day to the house of God, in company with his children and 
children’s children, and who sat down to the table of plenty 
with his whole household, in health, peace, and contentment. 
If any were detained from the gathering by stern necessity, 
places were prepared for them as if they were present, in or 
der that they all might feel how closely they were linked by 





invisible sympathies ; and the absent ones, wherever on sea or 
land they roamed, were as “ a bird wandering from his nest,’ 
or crippled in the time of migration, looking far away, and 
longing to jorn himself unto his fellows. ; 

This festival was first appointed by a people proverbially 
parsimonious in the designation of holidays. With the excep 
tion of “ Election Day ” and the “ Fourth of July,” it was the 
only holiday of the year. ‘New Year" came and passed in 
the New England States with no recognition, save in the 
present of a new primer, and a vague impression that it was | 
the time for a boy to make good resolutions. But the last 
Thursday in November gathered to itself all fragrant and 
pleasant associations. What extraordinary sermons; what ex 
traordinary anthems, on that day in the old “ Meeting House”! 
Without reproof, we could smile, on that day, at the wonderful 
performances of the choir in those old fugue tunes in which the 
several parts were perpetually chasing each other in a hard 
race, till they came in at the close, with a general making up 
on satisfactory terms; and even at the sermon too, when the 
minister—that man of black—did not seem so ghostly as in 
other days, but, descending from high mysteries, talked of 
aren events and familiar things in a style which kept his 

earers awake without the aid of physical appliances and so 
the day which went forth with joy was led in at night with 
peace. 


ITS REASONABLENESS. 
[From a Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Charles Wadsworth. } 

What the Germans tell as a parable. we have, all of us— 
who have gone afield with nature in observant moods—wit 
nessed not unfrequently. Standing by some autumnal and 
over-matured flower, we have seen the laborious bee come 
hurrying and humming and plunging into the flower’s cup, 
where there was not a particle of honey. But what does the 
bee do? Why, after sucking and sucking, and finding no 
nectar, it comes up from the flower's heart with a disappointed 
air, as if departing to some other field of labor? No, no. If 
there be no sweets at the flower’s red core, yet its stamens are 
full of golden farina, and out of the farina the bee builds its 
cells: and so it rolls its little legs against these stamens, till 
look large and loaded as golden hose, and thanking the 








th 
flower as sweetly as if it had been full of honey, gladly and | 
singing it flies home with its wax. Yes, and herein lies God's | 
moral—lIf our flowers have no honey. let us be glad of the | 
wax ' . 
And this reminds me of another incident connected with the | 

| 


appointment of thanksgiving days. When our national inde- 

pendence had been triumphantly achieved, the Colonies, of | 
course, held great general jubilee. And good King George, 
who had been sadly worsted in the conflict, thinking himself 
quite as pious as his disloyal subjects—and not to be outdone 
in godliness by such rebels against the divine mght—appointed 
also a day of thanksgiving for the restoration of peace to his | 
iong disturbed empire In the vicinity of the monarch’s resi- 

dence then Windsor Castle, dwelt a most estimable minister | 


| the chilling influences of a frosty world 
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of the church, who shared his sovereign’s intimacy, and con- | 
| versed with him freely. 
| ventured to say : 


On this occasion the worthy divine 


“Your Majesty has sent out a proclamation for a day of 
thanksgiving. For what are we to give thanks? Is it because 
your Majesty has lost thirteen of the fairest jewels from your 
crown ?”’ 

“No, no,” replied the monarch, ‘not for that!” 

“ Well, then, shall we give thanks because so many millions 


| of treasure have been spent in this war, and so many millions | 


added to the public debt?” 

‘No, no,” again replied the king, “not for that!” 

‘Shall we, then, give thanks that so many thousands of our 
fellow-men have poured out their life-blood in this unhappy 
and unnatural struggle between those of the same race and 
religion ?' 

‘No, no,” exclaimed George, for the third time, “ not that!” 

‘For what then, may it please your Majesty, are we to give 
thanks?’ asked again the pious divine. 

“Thank God!’ cried the king, most energetically, “thank 
God that it is not any worse!” 

Yes, and here is a reason for thankfulness in all circum 
stances, since it is never so bad with us as it might be. And 
even if God be pouring out the vials of his anger, yet, blessed 
be his name! he never empties them to the uttermost. ; 

In contemplating the history of a year, it is impossible, in 
a probationary life, that it should have brought only uninter 
rupted gladness; and so, the thought fastens on the fairer 
things that might have been, rather than the fair things that 
have been. The ten thousand daily blessings, wherewith 
God has been rounding our lives, are lost sight of in the 
occasional clouds of difficulty that may have checkered our 
pathway. We think more of the one thousand dollars lost, 
than of the twenty thousand left us. More of the one month 
of sickness, than the eleven months of health. More of the 
one beloved friend dead, than of the many beloved yet living 
More of the mournful silence in the one sepulchre, than of all 
the sweet voices of our happy households. Whereas if, just 
reversing this process, we would look more at the a side of 
things—at the stars that are not eclipsed ; at the bright streams 
that are not broken by cataracts; at the profits of our busi 
ness, and not at its losses; at the seats filled at the board and 
hearth, and not at the seats vacant, then these earthly homes, 
which we are filling with mourning, and over whose portal we 
have written in black capitals, “‘ Rooms to let to the Sorrows,” 
would flash again with festal lusters, and resound with festal 
songs, and seem to all who go by, the sweet and fair homes of 
God's happy, thankful children. 

Why, you will keep this festival in homes and amid luxu 
ries such as old monarchs never dreamed of! Upon your 
boards will be viands and spicery from all earth's islands and 
continents. In your sass the wools of Saxony, the 
linens of Ireland, the silks of Italy, and the furs of the frozen 
zones. And crowding your chambers, furniture and bijoutry 
wrought of woods from the forests of Ceylon and Domingo ; 
and of metals from the mines of Potosi and the Ural; and of 
gems from Brazilian caverns and Indian streams ; and of costly 
stuffs from the looms of Manchester and Lyons; and of plumes 
from the groves of Araby the blest; and of the magnificent 
marbles of Egyptand Italy. And if, in such homes, you cannot 
be thankful, it must be as the sated Sybarite, pained with his dis- 
placed rose-leaf. Meanwhile, in your homes, are better things 
than these. Those beloved forms that sit by its board. Those 
gentle voices, sweeter to your soul than the voices of angels, 
that make blessed its chambers. Yes, and more, that precious 
Bible that shines there as a heavenly lamp. That family 
altar, at whose side there lifts a new ladder, from Bethel to 
the skies, with its descending seraphim. And then, all those 
unnumbered, social and civil and national and religious 
beatitudes which surround that mortal tabernacle, as 
Shechinah lusters round the tents of the Exodus. All these 
means of grace! All these hopes of glory! 

Living here in America—in this nineteenth century—free 
men, free Christians, so that your lot seems the veritable real- 
ization of the golden dreams of the old Hebrew prophets— 
those gleaming and distant millennial glories that colored the 
page of Isaiah, and made lustrous the clouds of the ager LS. se 
verily, you have cause for gratitude. Verily, in view of what 
God has done for you, you ought to be thankful ! 


ITS POPULARITY. 
[By Dr. Wadsworth.]} 


It shrinks 
j when we pronounce them “ holi- 
Even the stern old Puritans came grandly out in behalf 
of mirth—when the governor so ordered it! On Sabbath days 
they may have borne themselves as if their sanctuary dropped 
ice-water, but on ‘ Thanksgivings” they were anointed with 
the oil of joy “even above their fellows.’ Then, heads, be 
fore bowed down as the bulrush, went up with the rebound of 
a loosened bow-string! Iron brows relaxed, sad eyes flashed, 
the merry laugh rang out, and the firelight sparkled at the old 
Puritan's hearthstone, and boards were loaded and relieved of 


Infidelity itself will join with us in this service. 
not from our “holy days”’ 
days.” 


| luxuries—as if absorption and digestion were the chief end of 


man. And this is one of the few graces of our forefathers we 
delight to honor. Sure we are, no progressive infidel will 
sneer at Christians to-day as “sour-faced evangelicals;’’ we 
shall make manifest enough for the most progressive of them 
all, the spirit and the power of this joy in haves. 


> 
ITS SEASONABLENESS. 
{From Dr. William Adams’s Thanksgiving Memories.]} 


Among the many associations connected with the day of 
Thanksgiving, none are more vivid or delightful than those 


which are attached to it as a season for gathering together | 


family connections, and drawing closer again the many hearts 
which the separate interests of life are continually tending to 
divide. Suct 

character, and are indeed absolutely necessary to counteract 
’ It is a beautiful 
coincidence, which, by insensible affinities, from remote genera 
tions, has led those with whom this day has been most gener- 
ally observed, to make the season of joyful thanksgiving to 
the common Father of us all the occasion of uniting friends 
and kindred, quickening every fond association, and kindling 
every affectionate sympathy. 


1 occasions exert a most beneficial effect upon the | 














| 
} 
| 
| 


| which are still your own. 


So it has occurred that the very season of the year which 
has invariably been consecrated to this observance, has its ap- 
yropriate influences to deepen the flow of domestic delights. 
Vhen the earth is decked in its embroidered robes of green 
and gold—when the trees are decorated with blossoms or rich- 
er fruits—when the birds are blithesome, and the air is all 
balmy and serene—then are we attracted abroad. But when 
the birds have fled to a warmer clime, and the frost has locked 
up the streams, and the trees are bare of their foliage, and the 
harvests are garnered, and the fields are shrouded with the 
snows of winter—then the affections come home for food and 
shelter, and from the nakedness and cold of the world with- 
out, we seek a covert at our own altars, and find our delights 
in the warm sympathies of domestic life. 


ITS MisSION, 
[From a Thanksgiving Discourse by the Rey. William Clift.) 


This anniversary, the only festival in the Puritan year, is 
in keeping with the spirit of the text, ‘ Despise not thy 
mother when she is old.” It was wisely designed, by our 
fathers, not more as a memorial of the divine goodness than 
as a remembrancer of family ties and obligations. It seeks 
out the scattered members of the family, wherever they have 
wandered. To-day, the son returns to his mother, and the 
daughter to the father, bringing with them their little flock. 
To-day the fire burns brightly on the old hearthstone, and 
the circle of brothers and sisters, long separated, unites again 
in the psalm of thanksgiving, and the voice of praise. To-day 
they hearken to the counsels of their father, and the mother 
as she welcomes children’s children to her arms, feels that she 
is not despised. To-day, the grey-haired couple will praise 
God for a parental influence, that he has crowned with suc- 
cess, as they behold around them their sons ‘‘as plants grown 
up in their youth, and their daughters as corner-stones 
polished after the similitude of a palace.” 


ITS DUTIES 
[The Rey. L. T. Chamberlain, in The Chicago Puilpit.] 


I remember that when I first came to my ministry here, I 
was told how, in a home not very distant from the place in 
which we are gathered this morning, a boy of twelve oe just 
wasted to his death. It seems that in the impulse of his boy- 
ish life he had gone one summer's evening to bathe in the 
waters of the lake. His parenis were poor, and he was there- 
fore accustomed to work at manual labor when other lads of 
his years were at study or at play. As the hours of that sum- 
mer's day lapsed slowly by, he said to himself, perchance : 
‘Well, even this day's work, like the rest, will be over by 
and by. Then I shall be free; and in the blue waters which 
I love so well I shall find refreshment. As I dash into their 
cool depths I shall be both cleansed and rested. Then to-mor- 
row I dial work again that, at least, 1 may not be a burden 
to those whose hands are full already.” So after sunset he 
hied him to a sequestered spot, and presently forgot his work 
and weariness in the excitement of the plunge. But as he re- 
turned to his home he found that he was chilled. The accus- 
tomed glow did not come to heart and limb. He warmed him 
self by the fire, though it was summer ; but the warmth would 
not stay. That night was passed in restlessness, and the next 
day the doctor came. But the boy went no more to either 
work or play. The shock to his delicate organization had been 
too great. Ina moment disease had entered, as through an 
open door, and it could not be driven out. So he was brought 
into the sleeping-room which led from the family apartment; 
and there, a td he could watch his mother at her daily work 
and see his father busy in the evening at his bench, he lay and 
suffered. Weeks came and went, months passed—while his 
sickness grew each day more painful, and his strength declined. 
Yet in that sick chamber there was no murmuring. He who 
lay there, so young, so wasted, so weak, leaned on Christ for 
help. From his church, as well as from his parents, he had 
heard of Him who saves even to the uttermost. He trusted 
the unseen Shepherd who carries the lambs in his arms. 

It was at the last, when he was near the end, that Thanks- 
giving Day came round. His teacher in the Sunday-school 
who had been to him like a second mother in all his sickness, 
had dreaded its approach. For she said within herself, “ How 
can he keep Thanksgiving? It surely will be a bitter day to 
him. The echo of the joy without will be hard for him to 
hear.” She therefore planned to bring him such gifts as 
should tend to cheer him, and meantime prayed that God 
would grant his blessing. But as she sat by his bedside on 
the night before Thanksgiving, he suddenly looked at her and 
said: ‘Shall you come to see me to-morrow?’ As she replied 
affirmatively, he added: “ Well, I have been thinking that I 
have so many things to be grateful for, that I should like to 
write down as many of them as I can, lest I should not re- 
member to give God thanks for them to-morrow. If yor will, 
please put pencil and paper where I can reach them, so that 
in the early morning, when I am not so tired, 1 may write 
them down I can think of them as I he awake in the night.” 
And there, when she went next day, the sheet of paper was 
filled with the long list of blessings for which that suffering, 
dying boy was thankful. He even said he had not succeeded 
in writing all, since there were more than he could mention. 
His teacher, too, had brought her list, and in that chamber of 
sickness they compared their blessings, nor was it easy to tell 
which heart was filled with the deeper joy. A few days later 
God gave him release. To-day he renders his ever new thanks- 
giving with that great company which surrounds the throne. 

Surely, then, it is meet that even we should render hearty 
thanks. Surely we have whereof to make grateful mention, 
though for all of us there are sad remembrances, and for many 
of us experiences of present pain. Indeed, when we thmk of 
it, we find that we, too, have occasion to say with the Psalmist, 
“Many, O Lord my God, are thy wonderful works which 
thou hast done, and thy thoughts which are to us-ward: they 
cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee; if I would declare 
and speak of them, they are more than can be numbered.” 

O my friend, tried and tempest-tossed though you have 
been, come, | pray you, and write down with me the blessings 
Strive to set them duly forth; give 
each its place. So shall you find, to your surprise, perchance, 
that this morning hour will suffice only to Saale the 
record, 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
{Fourth Quarter, 1876.] 
9. Nov. 26.—Peter's Vision 
10. Dee. 3.—The Gentiles Received 
11. Dec. 10.—Spread of the Gospel Acts 11: 19-30 
12. Dec. 17.—Peter's Release Acts 12: 1-17 


13. Dec. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the School. 
14. Dec. 31.—Annual Review or Selection 


...Acts 10: 1-20 
....Acts 10 : 34-48 


| First Quarter, 1877.] 

STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
1. Jan. 7.—The Kingdom Divided 
2 Jan. 14.—The Sin of Jeroboam 
3. Jan. 21.—Omri and Ahab 
4. Jan. 28.—Elijah the Tishbite 
5. Feb. 4.—Elijah and Ahab 
6. Feb. 11.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal 
7. Feb. 18.—Elijah and his Sacrifice 
8. Feb. 256.—Elijah at Horeb 
9. Mar. 4.—The Story of Naboth 
10. Mar. 11.—Flijah Translated 
ll. Mar. 18.—The Spirit on Flisha 
12. Mar. 25.—Review ; 


on ...1 Kings 12: 12-20 
1 Kings 12: 25-33 
» 1 Kings 16: 23-34 
1 Kings 17: 1-16 
1 Kings 18 : 5-18 
1 Kings 18: 19-29 
1 Kings 18: 36-46 
1 Kings 19 : 8-18 
1 Kings 21: 4-14 
.---.--2 Kings 2 : 1-12 
.2 Kings 2: 13-25 

or, & Lesson selected by the School. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1876. 
Title: SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 
GOLDEN TEXT: 
EVERYWHERE, THE 
16: 20. 


LORD WORKING WITH THEM.—Mark 


Topic: FRUITS OF CHURCH LIFE. 
HOME READINGS. 


Monday, December 4: Acts 11 
Tuesday, December 5 


19.30. Fruits of church life. 
Acts 8: 1-17. Scattered abroad 
Wednesday, December 6: Matt. 10° 5-28, 
Thursday, December 7: Eph. 3: 1-21 
Friday, December 8: Acts 14: 19-28 
Saturday, December 9: Col. 2: 1-15 
Sunday, December 10; 2 Cor. 9: 1-15. 


Israel sought out 
Fruits among the Gentiles 
Exhorting the saints 

Steadfast in the faith 
Ministering to the saints 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 11; 19-30.] 


: . | 
19. Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen traveled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, | 


and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only 

20. And some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, 
when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus 

21. And the hand of the Lord was with them ; and a great num- 
ber believed, and turned unto the Lord 

22. Then tidings of these things came unto the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch 

23. Who, when-he came, and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord 


24. For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 


faith : and much people was added unto the Lord 
25. Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul 


26. And when he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch 
And it came to pass, that a whole year they assembled themselves 
with the church, and taught much people 
called Christians first in Antioch 

27. And in these days came prophets from Jerusalem unto Anti 
och 


And the dis¢ iples were 


28. And there stood up oneof them named Agabus, and signified 


by the Spirit that there should be great dearth throughout all the | 


world: which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar 


29. Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, de- | 


termined to send relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea 
30. Which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 11:19. They which were scattered.——At that 
time there was a great persecution against the church which was at 
Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad throughout the 
regions of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles. Acts 8-1 

To none but the Jews.—But go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. Matt. 10: 6 -Then said the Jews among 
themselves, Whither will he go, that we shall not find him ? will he go 
unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles ? John 
7; 35 Unto you first, God, having raiséd up his son Jesus, sent 
him to bless you, in turning away 
Acts 3: 26.— 


every one of you from his 
Then Paul and sarnabas waxed bold 
and said, It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you 


iniquities 


but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles 
Acts 13: 46 

v.20. Preaching the Lord Jesus.—Then Philip went 
down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ unto them 
Acts 8: 5.——Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 
same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. Acts 8: 35—— 
And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is 


mn | 
THEY WENT FORTH AND PREACHED 








| | 
| the Son of God. Acts 9: 20———He [Paul] preached unto them | 
Jesus, and the resurrection. Acts 17: 18——-But we preach 
Christ crucified. 1 Cor. 1. 23——For I determined not to know 


anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 


9.9 


1 Cor 


v.21. The hand of the Lord. Also in Judah, the hand 








king and of the princes, by the word of the Lord. 2 Chron. 30: 12 
On the first day of the fifth month came he to Jerusalem 
Ezra 7:9 
Then I told them of the hand of my God, which was good upon 
me. Neh. 2:18 Behold the Lord's hand is not shortened, that 
it cannot save. Isa. 59 


according to the good hand of his God upon him 


1.——And the hand of the Lord was with 
him. Luke 1: 66 


Turned unto the Lord.——And all that dwelt at Lydda 
and Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord. Acts 9: 35——My 
sentence is, that we trouble not them, which from among the 


Gentiles are turned to God. Acts 15: 19 -To turn them from 


darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. Acts 
26: 18.——Ye turned to God from idols, to serve the living and 
true God; and to wait for his Son from heaven. 1 Thess. 1: 9, 10 


V.22. They sent forth Barnabas. The Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto J 
have called them 





And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
Acts 13: 2,3.— 
| Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole church, to 

send chosen men of their own company to Antioch, with Paul and 
| Barnabas. Acts 15: 22 


their hands on them, they sent them away 


V. 23. Had seen the grace of God.—Jesus saw their 
faith. Mark 2: 5-———Since the day ye . 
God in truth. Col. 1: 6——Knowing, brethren beloved, your 
election of God. 1 Thess. 1: 4-——When I call to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grand- 


mother Lois, and “thy mother Eunice, and I am persuaded that in 
2 Tim. 1: 5 


my children walk in truth 


thee also —I have no greater joy than to hear that 


3 John 4. 
With purpose of heart. 
shall not transgress. Psa. 17: 3 





I am purposed that my mouth 
But Daniel purposed in his 





heart that he would not defile himself with the portion of the king's 
| meat, nor with the wine which he drank. Dan. 1: 8——The 
things that I purpose, do I purpose them according to the flesh, that 
with me there should be yea, yea, and nay, nay? 2 Cor. 1: 17 


But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner of life, purpose 
2 Tim. 3: 10 


Cleave unto the Lord.—Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 
God; him shalt thou serve, and to him shalt thou cleave. Deut 
10. 20 But take diligent heed to do the commandment and the 
law, which Moses the servant of the Lord charged you, to love the 


Lord your God, and to walk in all his ways, and to keep his com 
mandments, and to cleave unto him, and to serve him with all your 
heart and with all your soul 


Josh. 22: 5, —But cleave unto the 
Josh. 23: 8—— 
Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 


Lord 1 Cor. 15: 58. 


Vv. 24. He was a good man.——Anid the king said, He 
'Ahimaaz] is a good man, and cometh with good tidings. 


Lord your God, as ye have done unto this day 





2 Sam 
18: 27.——The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and 
he delighteth in his way. Psa. 37: 23 A good man obtaineth 
favor of the Lord. Prov. 12; 2-— A good man leaveth an inher 


itance to his children’s children. Prov. 13: 22——A good man 
out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things 
| Matt. 12 


counsellor; and he was a good man, and a just 


v.26. Assembled with the church.— 


they were come, and had gathered the church together, they re- 


Luke 23: 50 





| in every church 





the same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. 1 Pet. 4: 10 


Vv. 30. Elders. 





And when they had ordained them elders 


they commended to the Lord. Acts 14: 23. 


| —_—And the apostles and elders came together, for to consider of 


of God was to give them one heart to do the commandment of the 


| hort, who am also an elder 


Acts 15:6 Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the word and 


this matter 





doctrine. 1 Tim. 5: 17——The elders who are among you I ex- 


1 Pet. &: 1. 
EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


In the last lesson we left the apostle Peter at Cesarea enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of the young converts, and making his 


| abode, in all probability, in the house of the Roman centurion. 


. . Knew the grace of 
| 


35.——And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, a | 


| at the commencement of the Christian era. 
And when | 


hearsed all that God had done with them, and how he had opened | 


the door of faith unto the Gentiles. Acts 14: 27———When ye 
| come together in the church, I hear that there be divisions among 
you. 1 Cor. 11: 18 If therefore the whole church be come to- 
| gether into one place, and all speak with tongues 


1 Cor. 14: 23 


will they 
not say that ye are mad? 





Taught much people. They that understand among the 
Dan. 11 
teaching them to observe all things whatso 
ever I have commanded you. Matt. 28: 19, 20 


people shall instruct many 33.——Go ye therefore, and 


teach all nations 


Were called Christians. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. Acts 26: 28——And 
ye shall leave your name for a curse unto my chosen: for the Lord 
God shall slay thee, and call his servants by another name. Isa 


| 65.15 





heaven and earth is named 


Eph. 3 


for the name of Christ, happy are ye 


15.——-If ye be reproached 
1 Pet. 4: 14. 

Vv. 27. Prophets. 
Acts 2:17 


certain prophets and teachers 


prophesy 
at Antioch 


Now there was in the church that was 
Acts 13: 1 And 
Judas and Silas, being prophets also themselves, exhorted the 
Acts 15: 32 

The same man had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy 
Acts 21:9 


brethren with many words, and confirmed them 


And God hath set some in the church ; first, apos- 


tles ; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers. 1 Cor 12: 28 -And 
he gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers. Eph. 4: 11. 

v.29. According to his ability.—-—-They gave after 
| their ability unto the treasure of the work. Ezra 2: 69——We 


after our ability, have redeemed our brethren the Jews, which 
were sold unto the heathen. Neh. 5: 8——Upon the first day of 
the week, let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 


prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 1 Cor 
| 16: 2.——-As every man hath received the gift, even so minister 


——Our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in | 


| Lord of all, the Saviour of all, the judge of all. 
-Your sons and your daughters shall | 


How long Peter remained at Cesarea we are not informed. The 
tidings of what had occurred there had spread rapidly and 
reached Jerusalem. They had excited there inquiry, provoked 
criticism and complaint; so that the apostle, on his return to 
Jerusalem, was taken to task by the more exclusive party of 
the “circumcision” for holding intimate association with men 
who were not circumcised. In reply to this charge, Peter re- 
counted all the particulars which caused his visit to Cesarea, 
and what transpired while he was there. He stated especially 
that the Holy Ghost had fallen on the Gentiles, as on the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem at the beginning; that, in consequence, he 
For how could 
he withstand God any longer, after such manifest proof of the 
divine presence and purpose? When the brethren had heard 
the apostle’s statement, they were satisfied, and glorified God 
because he had granted repentance to the Gentiles unto new 


life. 


Events of great interest had occurred at other and more dis- 


had admitted them to the church by baptism. 


tant places than Cesarea, showing that the Christian church 
was no longer to be confined to the nation of the Jews or to the 
land of Palestine. Driven from the Holy City by persecution, 
the disciples went in diverse directions; and wherever they 
went they published the glad tidings of salvation. The passage 
selected for the lesson gives an account of their labors and their 
success; and the teacher should give to the class a clear concep- 
tion, either with or without a map, of the localities named. 
Phenice. 
lying between the Mediterranean Sea and the mountains of 
Lebanon. 


A province of Syria on the north of Palestine, 


The chief cities of Phenice were Tyre and Sidon. 
The people were prosperous and powerful, but sensual and 
idolatrous. Our Lord during his personal ministry visited the 
(Matt. 15: 21.) 


An island in the Mediterranean, opposite the Phe- 


borders of this region. 
Cyprus. 
nician coast, noted for its fertility and the luxury of its inhabi- 
tants. 
Antioch. 
Orontes, about thirty miles from its mouth, and was distant 
from Jerusalem about three hundred miles. 


The capital of Syria, was situated on the river 


It became a centre 
Here several 
ecclesiastical councils were held in the third century. 


of Christian influence and missionary enterprise. 
It was 
the birthplace of the famous Chrysostom, the eloquent preacher, 
and in his day contained more than one hundred thousand 
Christians. 

Cyrene. A city of Lybia, in Africa, where many Jews dwelt 
Simeon, who was 
compelled to assist in bearing the cross of Jesus, was a Cyrenian 
(Matt. 27: 10, and 13: 1). 

THE LESSON. 

In the lesson the growth of the church and her spiritual life 
are shown by her preaching the word, exhorting the saints, 
and relieving the needy. 

1. PREACHING THE WORD (19-21). 
The writer goes back to the martyrdom of Stephen and the 


32; also Acts 2: 


effects it produced. After the death of Stephen the persecution 
of the believers seems to have become more severe and more 
general, so that many were compelled to flee, and these fugi- 
tives became itinerant evangelists, wherever they went. 

1. What they preached. “the Lord Jesus.” 
The gospel is the word by way of pre eminence,—the word of 


“The word,” 


God, the word of life, the words of eternal life, the words 
whereby men shall be saved, the word of faith, the word of 
this salvation, the word of his grace, the word of the truth of 
To preach the Lord Jesus is to proclaim him the 
The address 
of Peter considered in our last lesson furnishes an example of 


the gospel. 


what is meant by preaching the Lord Jesus. 
2. To whom they preached. 
Christian Jews, not yet enlightened as to the world-wide rela- 


Some of the dispersed, being 


tions of the gospel, and still under the influence of national 
prejudices, preached to Jews only. This ministry of the per- 
secuted disciples was probably prior to Peter’s visit to Cesarea, 
when they thought the message of mercy was for the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. But some of these preaching disciples 
were natives of Cyprus and of Africa, and in all likelihood 
Jewish proselytes who had become Christians. These were 
naturally less under the influence of Jewish exclusiveness, and 
more ready to speak to their countrymen and other Gentiles 
about the Lord Jesus, and salvation by him. 


Hence, when they came to Antioch, they spoke unto the 


Grecians. Some understood this word to apply only to Jews 
! 
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born abroad, or to proselytes ; but it appears more natural to 
suppose that, as the gospel had already been preached @ these 
classes, the writer has reference to the Greeks, uncircumcised 





Gentiles. So that while others preached to Jews only, these | 


exiles from Cyprus and Cyrene preached to the Gentiles. The 
first preaching, except to Jews, was that of Philip in Samaria ; 
and, unless Paul preached to Gentiles in Arabia, the first pub- 
lic preaching to the Gentiles was at Antioch. 

3. With what success they preached. (a.) ‘The hand of the 
Lord was with them." The hand is the symbol of power, and 
the power here meant refers specially to the work of the Spirit 
in giving efficacy to the word preached by them, as evidenced by 


the conversion of many. It may also include miraculous 
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Their love for the Lord found its expression in gifts of benefi- 
cence to his people. 
This contribution was voluntary. There was no ecclesiasti- 


cal assessment or tax. It was universal; every one gave. 


| Giving is the privilege as well as the duty of all Christians, 


| 


| less; each gave according as he felt able to give. 


manifestations of the divine approval of their work (chap. | 


4: 29, 30). 

(d.) “A great number believed." These Christian mission- 
aries so preached the truth as it is in Jesus as to commend 
themselves to the consciences of their hearers; and many 


received the truth in the love of it, and acknowledged Jesus as | 


Lord and Saviour. 
(c.) ‘Turned to the Lord.” That is, they not only gave 
assent to the doctrines preached, but practically obeyed them 


by abandoning their former pagan faith and heathen practices, 


and by obeying the precepts and observing the ordinances of 


the Lord Jesus. The results which followed the preaching to 
the Gentiles were proof of the divine approval of the work, 
“for though success is not always a proof of God's approbation, 
spiritual success in spiritual work always is.’ 


Il. EXHORTING THE SAINTS (22-26). 


News of the good work at Antioch was brought to the 
church at Jerusalem, which owing to its seniority, its situation, 
and its connection with the apostles, was regarded as the 
mother-church and as having a deep interest in all the others 
With a view to ascertain accurately the facts of the case, and 
to instruct and organize the converts, the church, including 
the apostles, sent Barnabas as an apostolic missionary to 
Antioch, visiting the churches and preaching the gospel as he 
found opportunity by the way. 


Barnabas was admirably 
adapted for the work assigned him. 


As the name given him 
by the apostles implies, he was distinguished for his powers of 
persuasive eloquence and Christian consolation. He was a 
man of amiable disposition, strong faith, and elevated spiritu 
ality. 

When this good man and excellent evangelist arrived at 
Antioch, he received, as we may well imagine, a hearty wel- 
come and a glad hearing. The report of his visit is short but 
significant. We are told what he saw, how he felt, what he 
did, and the effects which follow. 

1. He saw the grace of God. As manifested in the conversion 
and illustrated by the lives of the disciples in Antioch. 

2. He was glad. As a good man, he rejoiced because others 
were blessed ; as a holy man, because Christ was honored and 


God glorified in the salvation of sinners. His joy was pure, 


rich or poor, old or young The rich gave more, the poor 
They acted 
upon the principle of personal responsibility to God as his 
stewards. This contribution they sent to the elders at Jeru 
salem, by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. The unity of the 
church of Christ is finely illustrated by this noble act of the 
brethren at Antioch toward their suffering fellow believers in 
Jerusalem. 
with it. Their example is worthy of imitation. 


The practical lessons of this passage are numerous and easily 


| inferred. The conduct of the persecuted saints from Jerusalem, 


of Barnabas, the delegate to Antioch, and of the Christians in 


the church there, is alike suggestive and exemplary. We | 


should all speak for Jesus whe rever we go 


We should all 


rejoice when souls are converted. We should cheerfully con 


: ; a Fae 
tribute for the support of the poor, and for the spread of the 


gospel. 


free from all bigotry or self-complacency. The work was | 


among Gentiles, and the result of other men’s labors. 


| say the disciples should begin to be witnesses? 


| 

3. He exhorted them all to cleave unto the Lord. That they | 
should follow Jesus fully, always, and in all things, as their | 
master and teacher, their friend and guide, their strength and | 


hope, their Saviour and God. 
with unreserved consecration of heart, with simple sincerity, 
unwavering constancy, and steadfast perseverance. 

4. The results that followed. Many were added to the Lord; 
that is, besides those already converted when he came, many 


That they should serve him | z 
beautiful island called Cyprus; others went to the cities along | 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
At the first reading, it may seem that there is little in this 
lesson for small children. 


scene to present (impressing its central truth on the mind and 
heart) that it is well sometimes to have a lesson like this, 


which recalls previous lessons and links them together. This | 


can be done to-day, and the way can be prepared for connect- 
ing the lessons more thoroughly in the quarterly and annual 
reviews. 

Recall what was told of the scattering of the disciples after 
the first Christian martyr died. 
where did he die? 


had gone to seed? 


How and 
Did you see the plants last year after they 
What became of those seeds? When will 
Can you tell what the “blood of the 
In this lesson we seem to see some spring 


Who was he? 


they grow again? 
martyrs” is called? 
time in the church after ‘‘the disciples were scattered abroad.” 
Try to find out, for our review in two weeks, where some 
churches were planted, and how they grew. 

What is the name of this lesson? What is meant by gospel? 
When the shepherds at Bethlehem were watching their flocks, 
and a great light shone around, who spoke to them? What 
did the angel say? ‘Fear not; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” What good 
tidings did the angel mean? It was the same good news which 


is called gospel,—the news that Jesus Christ the Lord has come. | 
That was the good news Jesus meant when he said to his dis- | 
ciples, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every | 
Where did he tell the disciples to be witnesses of | 


creature.” 


him? What is a witness? Can you tell some of the places 


where the disciples had preached his gospel? Where did Jesus 


Peter preach on the day of Pentecost? 
miracles done by the disciples? 

When the disciples were scattered after Stephen's death, they 
went into many cities. 


Where were the first 


Some of them went out on the sea to a 


| the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 


more, as the result of his labors, believed, and were admitted | 


into the church. By all that he had witnessed in Antioch 
and heard from Cesarea, Barnabas was convinced that the 
time had now come when the gospel should be preached unto 
the Gentiles. 
commissioned for this work, Barnabas went to Tarsus (whither 
Saul had gone on leaving Jerusalem) to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Saul in the work at Antioch. It would seem as if 
Saul, like Peter, had been ready for the summons. He re- 


Remembering that Saul of Tarsus had been | *™ 
| in The Scholars’ Quarterly. 


| 


| 


turned with Barnabas to Antioch; and they labored together | 


there for a whole year, during which time they taught great 
multitudes. 


| 


There and then the disciples were first called Christians. | 
This name, now one of highest honor, was doubtless first used | 


by the heathen in derision, or as an opprobrium. The word 
occurs only twice elsewhere in the New Testament (chap. 26 
28; and 1 Pet. 4: 16). 

Hi, RELIEVING THE NEEDY (27-30). 


During the year of Saul’s labors in Antioch, a number of 
recognized inspired teachers came from Jerusalem. These 
teachers were styled prophets,—a term which does not neces 
sarily imply a foreteller of future events, although applied to 
such persons (chap. 13: 1; 15: 32). 

Among these prophets was one named Agabus, whose name 
occurs again in the history of the church in connection with 
the apostle Paul (chap. 21: 10). 
the Spirit, announced that there would be a universal famine. 
This famine seems to have occurred in Judea about the close 
of the year, inasmuch as provision was apparently made 


| 


| 


| teresting. 


| Cyprus and from a country called Cyrene. 


While the teacher need not make geography prominent in 
primary teaching, she should cultivate the desire to learn more 
of it in future, and make Scriptural locations familiar and in- 


plain and distinct (not always in sight, for it loses its interest), 
it is far better to make a map in the presence of the class. A 
teacher can easily do this in outline by copying from the map 
Use different colored chalks for 
the various countries and cities; and, as the map is making, 
tell something of each place, or let the children tell about the 
places. Question them of Jerusalem, Damascus, Cesarea, and 
Tell of the cities of Phenice, Tyre, and Sidon, where 
Jesus went; of Antioch, a rich and beautiful city, with elegant 
statues and temples, where only a few of the people knew the 
true God, or cared for Jesus his Son. Some of the disciples 
came to Antioch, though not as preachers and apostles, but as 
men who loved Jesus Christ. They came from the island of 


so on. 


Outline Africa, and show Cyrene. 
bear his cross on the way to Calvary. 
doing in Antioch ? 


Ask who helped Jesus to 

What were thesg men 
They were telling the “ good news.” About 
whom did they preach? To whom did they preach? The first 


disciples who went abroad preached to Jews only ; but these men 


He, under the guidance of | 


from Cyprus and Cyrene preached to Gentiles as well as to Jews. 
Perhaps they had heard of Cornelius, and how Peter preached at 
Cesarea, and that the Gentiles had been baptized ; but a greater 
one than Peter was their help, for ‘the hand of the Lord 
was with them.” 


| 


With the Lord on their side, the preaching | 
was sure to be a success; and “a great number believed and | 
turned unto the Lord.” Were they silent when they believed 
in Christ? Do you think that they told others about the 
Saviour whom they had learned to love? Their preaching | 


almost immediately for the wants of the brethren in Judea. | was talked about all over the country, and the news reached 


The faith of these early disciples was shown by their works. 


i 


the church in Jerusalem. 


When one member suffers, all the members suffer | 


We so often have some one distinct | 


Where did | 


Unless one has a large map, well colored, and very | 


| something to save all they could to give away. 
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| They determined to send a minister to the disciples to help 
They 
chose a man named Barnabas, who was well known as a good 
man ; for years before, when Ananias and Sapphira kept back 
their money, Barnabas sold his land, and laid the money at the 
feet of the apostles. 


| preach and win more to love Christ. Who should go? 


When Saul came to Jerusalem, and all 
the church was afraid to receive him, Barnabas took him by 
the hand, brought him before the apostles, and told all that 
God had done for him. 


So Barnabas went to Antioch, and saw for himself, and was 


glad. 
| unto the Lord. What does ‘ 


He preached to the people and charged them to cleave 


cleave” mean? Probably Barnabas 
had been at Antioch years before, for his old home was the 
’ But how Antioch 
It had been a place that did not know 


island of Cyprus, which was not far away. 
was changed now! 


the Lord; now there were men preaching the Lord, the hand 
of the Lord was with them, and many turned to the Lord. 
Barnabas preached, Cleave unto the Lord. 

The good work went on; Barnabas was full of the Holy 
| Ghost, and much people was added to the Lord. 


There was 
so much of the Lord's work to be done that Barnabas wanted 
help. He knew a man full of zeal and of knowledge who used 
but who 
“now preached the faith which once he destroyed.” Who 
was that? Where did he go when the disciples helped him 
Where did his father 
Barnabas went to Tarsus for Saul, and brought him 
back with him to this city blessed by the Lord. They stayed 
there a whole year, preaching, and teaching many people. It 
was during that year of Paul and Barnabas’s work together 
|in Antioch that the followers of Christ were first called 
Christians. 


to be a hater anda murderer of all praying people, 


| away from Jerusalem to save his life ? 
| live? 


These followers did not choose the name for them- 


selves. They called each other brethren, disciples , sometimes 
believers, sometimes saints. But they met in the name of Christ 
preached Christ, prayed in his name, tried to be like Christ; 
and so some of the Greeks of Antioch who were very wise in 
their own eyes, and to whom Christ meant foolishness, gave his 
name to those who believed in him. Paul and Peter use the 
name only once, showing that to be called a Christian then 
meant to suffer, but that they should be happy to suffer for the 
name of Christ. 

Are you not thankful that the name now does not mean 
shame, disgrace, or suffering, but joy and peace and happiness 
here, and to be with Christ forever? Those worldly-wise men 
of Antioch did not know that they were giving a precious 
name to every one who should believe in Christ,—a name that 
will last until heaven is filled with joyful Christians, and earth, 
with all its palaces and cities, shall pass away. While there is 


| time, will you not do something for the spread of the gospel in 
those dark lands where Christ is not known and loved? Can 
you not do or say something every day to win some other one 
to be a Christian? You will then be glad to send your money 
and your prayers far over the seas to help many to become 
Christians in heart and in name. 
see in this very lesson. 


That is another thing we 
In some of their meetings in Antioch 
a young man stood up and told them that days of famine and 
want were coming, and that the disciples in all Judea would 
be sure to suffer. 


That all came true, as the Spirit showed to 
this young man; for we find in books of history that famine 
did come after this time. 
What is a famine? What did the Christians do after they 
Did any say ‘‘Oh, I am so sorry! per- 
haps it will not be so bad, after all’? No! they made up their 
| minds to do something. What could you have done? They 
determined ; did not guess they would sometime; did not pass 
resolutions asking somebody else to consider the matter. They 
‘determined to send relief.’ What is relief? They did it, 
Did a few rich men give it all? No! Every man, as he was 
able, gave. 


| heard this speech ? 


Perhaps in every house they talked about it; 
mother and children all helped; they went without or gave up 
Then they 
When you send money and gifts, know where 
| it goes, how it is used, and pray God to give his blessing. 
Then you will be encouraged to give more and more. So they 
did ; they sent it to Jerusalem, to men chosen to help the min- 
isters and care for the churches, and they sent it safely “ by 


sent it safely. 


| the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 


How many things can we learn from these first Christians at 


hand was with them? Review the five passages in which the 
Lord is mentioned in verses 20, 21, 23, 24, and at the same 
time use the golden text. How did they serve? 
Christian? [taught in previous lessons.) 
only in name? 


Antioch? In whose name did they preach and labor? Whose 


What is a 
Were they Christians 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY, 

Acta 11: 19. Mow. The point to which the author goes 
back, both in this and in the other cases, is the death of Steph- 
en, the ensuing persecution, and the consequent dispersion. 
As this disaster had been overruled for the extension of the 


gospel to Samaria and other quarters, so it was made to have 
the same effect in this case.—Alerander. 


Unto the Jews only. Their preaching to the Jews only, ac- 
corded with Christ’s commission to the twelve while he was 
still living (Matt. 10: 5), and with their practice for the first 
few years after his resurrection and ascension, The first 


How thankful they were to hear it! | preaching, except to the Jews, was that of Philip in Samaria 
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(chap. 8; 5); the first public 
tioned in the next verse.—A 


V. 20. The Grecians. Meaning probably the Grecizing 
Jews, or Jews who spoke the Greek language. See v.19. The 
natives of Cyprus and Cyrene rape the Greek language 
preached to these Jews, while others who spoke only the Jew 
ish language preached to those who understood that language. 

Pearce. 

Preaching the Lord Jesus. The theme of these primitive 
preachers was ‘the Lord Jesus.” The Christianity of 
apostolic age was distinguished by this, that 1t everywhere pre 
sents a personal Saviour to a disciple’s faith. ‘The wisdom of 
God is here. Man’s maker knows man's need.—Arnot. 


eg to heathen, that men 
bbott. 


eub ect 


reat hing. 


That was the constant f their 
mut Christ, Christ, 


else should the ministers of Christ preach, 
and him crucified; Christ, and him glorified —He nry. 


V. ie The hand of the Lord was with them 


His power 
enabled them to work miracles. 


Newcome. 


Hence, they did not need an arm of flesh. It is easy to 
labor, when the hand of the Lord affords us aid. But how 
often we bind the hands of God when we do not give ourselves 
to the ministry of the word with fidelity —Brandt. 


A qreat number believed. That Jesus was the Christ, and that 
he had died for their offenses, and risen again for their justifi 
cation. Because the apostles preached the truth and the hand 
of God was with them, therefore, a great number believed and 
turned unto the Lord, becoming his disciples, and taking him 
for their portion.—A. Clarke. 


V. 22. Sent forth Barnabas. Barnabas was evidently sent 
as a committee of inspection to see whether this new Gentile 
movement was genuine, and whether it confirmed the doctrine 
of Christianity without circumcision. His coming, and favor 
able decision and co-operation, doubtless settled the perma 
nence of the Antioch church under the maternal recognition of 
Jerusalem.— Whedon. 


When this second report of the blessing which God had 

ranted to the Gentiles, reached the believers in Jerusalem, the 
atter received it in a different spirit. Qn the former occasion 
(v. 1), Peter encountered a storm of reproaches for having 
associated with pagans; but now, in place of censuring him, 
they commissioned Barnabas to promote the work of the con- 
version of the Gentiles, which had become very interesting and 
important in their eyes. Thus the ways of the Lord gradually 
become intelligible to men.— Brandt. 


This mission was the more appropriate and kind, as Barna 
bas himself was also a native of the island of Cyprus (chap. 4 
36), from which some of those Christians came, dh had spread 
the gospel in Antioch.—Lechler. 


V. 23. Had seen the grace of God. Had seen how gracious 
God had been to them.— Mann. 

Had seen the happy effects of God's sanctifying spirit among 
them ; their exemplary manners, their eminent faith with all 
its precious fruits.— Brewster. 


Was glad. An intimation that he had doubted whether he 
should find their conversion genuine.— Abbott. 


Exhorted them all. We find him exercising here the pecul- 
iar gift for which he was distinguished (chap. 4: 36),— 


Hackett. 


With purpose of heart. As opposed to a hasty and fickle 
discipleship.— Brown, 

Cleave unto the Lord. Those that have turned to the Lord, 
are concerned to cleave unto the Lord, not to fall off from 
following him, not to flag and tire in following him. To cleave 
to the Lord Jesus, is to live a life of dependence upon him, 
and devotedness to him: not only to hold him fast, but to hold 
fast by him, to be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.— Henry. 


V. 24. A good man. The fruit of the ministry may most 
reasonably be > sayy to abound, where actions teach as well 
as words; and where the diligence of exhortation is seconded 
and set home upon the hearers by the influence of example. 
Stanhope. 


Full of the Holy Ghost.“ Full of the Holy Spirit” does not 
always denote inspiration, but may signify the sanctifying in- 
fluence exerted upon all believers.—Alerander 


Much people was added. Thus doth the building of the 
church go forward, when with mutual consent they help one 
another, and what is begun by one is candidly approved of by 
the others: —Calvin. , 


V. 25. To seek Saul. Barnabas was not afraid, so that 
Christ should be promoted by the prosperous success of the 
gospel, though Paul’s coming should detract something from 
them.— Du Veil. 

26 


V 3. Called Christians firstin Antioch. The introduction 
of this name is . . . historically important, as an evidence 
that at this point the church of Christ is entering the sphere 
of general history, and that the Judwa Christians are becoming 
commingled with Gentile Christians as one body.—Lechler 


The followers of Christ’s religion in subsequent times 
gloried so much in the name of Christians that they would 
acknowledge no other before the face of their enemies, although 
hated, reviled, tormented, and martyred for it— Nelson 


The word “Christ” was often in the conversation of the be 
lievers, as we know it to have been constantly in their letters. 
“ Christ”’ was the title of him, whom they avowed to be their 
leader and their chief. 


What | 





the | 


gain to the brethren in Judea 





| party of Jefferson 


They confessed that this Christ had | 


been crucified, but they asserted that he was risen from the | 


dead, and that he guided them by his invisible power. 
“Christians’’ was the name which naturally found its place in 
the reproachful language of their enemies. In the first instance 
we have every reason to believe it was a term of ridicule and 
derision. And it is remarkable that the people of Antioch 
were notorious for inventing names of derision, and for turning 
their wit into channels of ridicule—Conybeare and Howson. 


Thus | 
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V.27. Prophets. These are referred to, chap. 13: 1; see 
also 15: 32; 19: 6; 21: 9, 10. 


teachers, who, like the prophets of the Old Testament, declared 
and expounded the will of God, not merely nor mainly pre- 
dicting future events, as Agabus, but acting as messengers of 
God to the people.—Jacobus. 


St. Paul in different parts of his writings popes 
ecy among the various gifts bestowed upon the severa 
bers of the church.—sStack 


¥ 


yroph- 
mem- 
2S Sgnified by the Sprret This prophecy Was a great 
Never is the indication of 
things future unattended with its use, where it is laid out to 
good account.— Fausset 


All the world. Not throughout Palestine merely, but 
throughout the then known world, including certainly the 
Greek and Roman, as well as the Jewish territory, Josephus, 
Dio Cassius, and Tacitus, all testify to the fulfillment of this 
prophecy, in several famines during the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
extending not only throughout Judea, but also throughout 
Greece and Rome Abbott. 


Vy. Deter mined to send relvef. What could more con 
duce to the honor of the name so lately taken, than these fruits 
of charity ?—Stanhope. 
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True faith always manifests its power and efficiency by 
works of love (4 ral 5. 6).- Starke. 
V. 30. Which also they did. We must strike while the 


iron 1s hot, the good resolution must be carried into effect, be- 
fore it cools.— Gerok 





BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
SCATTERED. 
AT WORK. 
DESIGNATED. 
DOING GOOD 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ScaATTERING THE TruTH.—The old church historians likened 
the influence of persecutors to that of persons attempting to 
put out a fire of straw by beating it with poles. Each eleva 
tion of the pole would lift some burning matter, and throw it 
from the original center, thus making a new center, and sospread 
ing the fire. Wherever the Christians, scattered by persecu- 
tion, went, they preached the word, and new religious centers 
were created, 


Maxy Be.revep.—Upon the fishing-banks, the fishermen 
do not gather along the gunwale of their boats and thence 
cast their lines, but each man goes out in his dory, and inde- 
pendent of the vessel and of its crew he does his work. Many 
points are thus covered by the fishermen, instead of one only. 
So the scattered Christians reached many points, and at each 
point converts were gained. 


Hanp or THE Lorp.—When an army capitulates, the de- 
mands of the conquerors are usually conveyed by a single 
officer. Personally he could not enforce his claims. A word 
from one of the conquered leaders could effectually pat him 
out of the way. But back of that single officer stands the 
army he represents. The strong hand of his nation is with 
him, and he who of himself is powerless, in this way becomes 
invineible, 


CHRISTIAN GLADNEss.—Citizens are glad on election day 
when they see many voting the approved ticket. Partisans 
rejoice when the news comes that their candidates are success- 
ful. There is joy in the presence of the angels of God when 
one sinner repents, and Barnabas was glad when he saw the 
grace of God, at Antioch. - 


CLEAVE UNTO THE Lorp.—Ruth clave unto Naomi (Ruth 1: 
14). Elisha clave to Elijah (2 Kings 2: 2, 4, 6). Jacob clave 
to the angel (Gen. 32: 26). In the early ages of the church, a 
young soldier of the Roman army, Martius by name, became a 
Christian, and for this was accused of unfitness for the army, 
and was brought before a court-martial. His pastor, Theotec- 
nes, laid before him a sword and a copy of the Scriptures, 
asking, ‘‘ Which of these do you choose?” Unhesitatingly he 
His decision was at once 
reported to the court; he boldly affirmed it himself; he was at 
once condemned, and finally beheaded. 


laid his hand on the word of God. 


CALLED CuRIsTIANs.—Terms are often given in reproach 
which are finally accepted joyously by those whom they were 
meant to ridicule. “Methodist” arose from the 
methodical workings of the followers of Wesley. 


The term 
Intended as 
a term of reproach originally, it became a denominational 
rallying word. ‘ Democrat” was applied reproachfully to the 


But the party accepted the title and made 
it their boasted name 


RELIEF TO THE BretHren.—John Falk had taught the boys 
at his Orphanage to ask for the presence of Jesus at their meals. 
It was also their custom to keep a spare plate upon the table for 
a chance visitor. On one occasion, when Jesus had been asked 
to be with them, a poor, ragged boy applied for a meal, and 
was put in the place of honor. Falk then pressed this lesson 
on the boys: ‘Jesus cannot come in person to eat with us at 
this table, but he sends poor boys in his stead; and what we 
do for them, is therefore done for Jesus.” 


These were special ro sc 
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ANTIOCH. 


(From Conybeare and Howson's Life of St. Paul.] 


In narrating the journeys of St. Paul, it will now be our 
duty to speak of Antioch, not Jerusalem, as his point of de- 
arture and return. Let us look, more closely than has 
hitherto been necessary, at its character, its history, and its 
appearance. The position which it occupied near the abrupt 
j angle formed by the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and in 
the opening where the Orontes passes between the ranges of 
Lebanon and Taurus has already been noticed. . . 

There was in the situation and circumstances of this city 
to make it a place of concourse for all classes and kinds of 
people. By its harbor of Seleucia it was in communication 
with all the trade of the Mediterranean; and through the 
open country behind the Lebanon, it was conveniently ~ 
proached by the caravans from Mesopotamia and Arabia. It 
united the inland advantages of Aleppo with the maritime 
opportunities of Smyrna. It was almost an oriental Rome, in 
which all the forms of the civilized life of the empire found 
some representative. Through the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, it was what Constantinople became afterwards, 
the ‘Gate of the East.’ And, indeed, the glory of the city of 
Ignatius was only gradually eclipsed by that of the city of 
Chrysostom. That great preacher and commentator himself, 
who knew them both by familiar residence, always speaks of 
Antioch with peculiar reverence, as the patriarc hal city of the 
Christian name. 





There is something curiously prophetic in the stories which 
are told of the first founding of this city. Like Romulus on 
the Palatine, Seleucus is said to have watched the flight of 
birds from the summit of Mount Casius. An eagle took a 
fragment of the flesh of his sacrifice, and carried it to a point on 
the sea-shore, a little to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. 
There he founded a city, and called it Seleucia after his own 
name. This was on the twenty-third of April. Again, on the 
first of May, he sacrificed on the hill Silphius; and then repeated 
the ceremony, and watched the auguries at the city of Anti- 

onia, which his vanquished rival, Antigonus, had begun and 
Fett unfinished. Aneagle again decided that this was not to be 
his own metropolis, and carried the flesh to the hill Silphius, 
which is on the south side of the river, about the place where 
it turns from the north to the west. Five or six thousand 
Athenians and Macedonians were ordered to convey the stones 
and timber of Antigonia down the river; and Antioch was 
founded by Seleucus, and called after his father’s name. 

This fable, invented perhaps to give a mythological sanc- 
tion to what was — an act of sagacious prudence and 
princely ambition, is well worth remembering. Seleucus was 
not slow to recognize the wisdom of Antigonus in choosing a 
site for his capital which should place it in ready communica- 
tion both with the shores of Greece and with his eastern ter- 
ritories on the Tigris and Euphrates ; and he followed the ex- 
ample promptly, and pean, i his work with sumptuous 
magnificence. Few princes have ever lived with so great a 
passion for the building of cities ; and this is a feature of his 
character which ought not to be unnoticed in this narrative. 
Two at least of his cities in Asia Minor have a close connec- 
tion with the life of St. Paul. These are the Pisidian Antioch 
and the Phrygian Laodicea, one called by the name of his 
father, the other of his mother. He is pfs to have built in 
all nine Seleucias,.sixteen Antiochs, and six Laodiceas. This 
love of commemorating the members of his family was con- 
spicuous in his works by the Orontes. Besides Seleucia and 
Antioch, he built in the immediate neighborhood a Laodicea 
in honor of his mother, and an Apamea in honor of his wife. 
But by far the most famous of these four cities was the Syrian 
Antioch. 

The character of the inhabitants is easily inferred from the 
influences which presided over the city’s growth. Its suces- 
cessive enlargement by the Seleucide — that their num- 
bers rapidly increased from the first. The population swelled 
still further, when instead of the metropolis of the Greek kings 
of Syria, it became the residence of Roman _ governors. 
The mixed multitude received new and important additions in 
the officials who were connected with the details of provincial 
administration. Luxurious Romans were attracted by its 
beautiful climate. New wants continually multiplied the 
business of its commerce. Its gardens and houses grew and 
extended on the north side of the river 

Many are the allusions to Antioch, in the history of these 
times, as a place of singular pleasure and me eg Here 
and there, an elevating thought is associated with its name. 
Poets have spent their young days at Antioch, great generals 
have died there, emperors have visited and admired it. But, 
for the most part, its population was a worthless rabble of 
Greeks and Orientals. he frivolous amusements of the theatre 
were the occupation of their life. Their passion for races, and 
the ridiculous party-quarrels connected with them, were the 

atterns of those which afterwards became the disgrace of 
ppenntiane. The oriental element of superstition at impos- 
ture was not less active. 

The Chaldean astrologers found their most credulous dis- 
ciples in Antioch. Jewish impostors, sufficiently common 
throughout the East, found their best i, enn here. It 
is probable that no population have ever been more abandoned 
than those of oriental Greek cities under the Roman empire, 
and of these cities Antioch was the greatest and the worst. If 
we wish to realize the appearance and reality of the compli- 
cated heathenism of the first Christian century, we must en- 
deavor to imagine the scene of that suburb, the famous Daphne, 
with its fountains and grove of bay-trees, its bright beildings 
its crowds of licentious votaries, its statue of Apollo,—where, 
under the climate of Syria and the wealthy patronage of 
Rome, all that was beautiful in nature and in art had created 
a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice. 








| Thus, if any city, in the first century, was worthy to be 
| called the Heathen Queen and Metropolis of the East, that 
icity was Antioch. She was represented, in a famous allegorical 
|statue, as a female figure, seated on a rock, and crowned, with 
| the river Orontes at her feet. 

And there is reason to believe that earthquakes, the con- 
stant enemy of the people of Antioch, have so altered the very 
appearance of the site, that . . . a description would be of 
very little use. . The dislocated crags, which still rise 
above the Orontes, are greatly altered in form from the fort- 
crowned heights of Selencus or Tiberias, Justinian or Tancrede, 
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WRITERS. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. New York 
Harper & Brothers —This is by far the most sumptuous 
gift-book that has appeared this year, and we are in 
saying that it will not be surpassed during the season. The 
price of the English edition in our market is twenty-five 
dollars ; but the publishers, without 


sate 


abating the elegance 
of the work in any particular, offer this edition for ten dol- 
lars, at which price it is one of the cheapest books ever put 


before the American public. Doré’s genius is of a peculiar 


Brothers.—Thirty years ago the stories of Mrs. Sherwood | 
were the most popular ones in the somewhat narrow range | 
of juvenile literature, as it then existed. The fortunate 
boy or girl who opened Mrs. Sherwood’s volumes, was in- 
troduced to a new world of experience and delight. Mrs. 
Sherwood was an English lady, who early in life married a 
British officer, and accompanied him to India. There she 
had many joys, and many sorrows, for child after child 
withered and died under the fatal influence of the hot cli- 
mate. Her stories written to please the two or three dar- 
lings who were spared to her, were founded, each on a text, 





or a question in the catechism, so that they illustrate, in a 


and original order, and certain lofty critics have of late | 


shown a disposition to decry his work as fitted to please | 


and startle the common mind, but unworthy of commenda- 
tion by persons of correct artistic tastes. 
ion we have no sympathy, nor are we willing to admit that 
all second-rate critics admire Doré and all first-class ones 


laugh at him. Doré’s talents are certainly hedged in by 


With this opin- | 


. Py . | 
some very apparent imitations, and his fondness for the | : 
: who had lost one piece of silver, lit a candle, and swept the 


grotesque and striking amounts to a mannerism. But he 
originates where other artists follow, and he is a master in 
“The Rime of the 
as it is one of the greatest and most 
original poems in literature, is one demanding the highest 
imaginative faculty in an artist who attempts to illustrate 
it. Doré, of all living artists, would seem to be best fitted 


fields where too many are servants. 
Ancient Mariner,” 


for the task, and the present volume shows that such is the | 
|amples, how souls are led astray by the wicked customs 
| of society, and how by 


case. The pictures illustrate and illuminate the poem they 


accompany ; and they seem to us the flower of Doré’s ge- 
nius, being far more powerful, as a whole, than his illustra- 
tions to the Bible, or Dante, or Milton, or Chateaubriand’s 
“ Atala.” His “Idyls of the King” pictures are most worthy 
of comparison with them. Coleridge is indeed fortunate in 
having his genius adorned, these latter years, by the prose 
of Swinburne’s essay on the poet and his works, and by the 
pencil of the most courageous and vigorous of French art- 
ists. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Charley Ross, the Kidnapped Child. The Father's 
Story. Philadelphia: Potter & Co—The name of Charley 
Koss has become familiar throughout our land. The pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances of his abduction made all 
persons eager to know whatever might be learned about 
him. Yet there has been some doubt as to the propriety of 
his father writing the history of the lost boy and his pur- 
suit. But the father’s explanation, in the book itself 
suffices on this point. The many who have sympathized in 
this case, have an interest in all its facts; the enormity of 
the crime deserves full exposure; the parties concerned 
actively in the search for the boy need some vindication 
from lurking suspicions of inefficiency; the circulation of the 
book may lead to the boy’s recovery ; and, finally, whatever 
profit may accrue from the sale of the book will be used in 
further search for him. The spirit and style of the book are 
excellent. It may be regarded as a full vindication of the 
police authorities. It also exposes unsparingly the pre- 
tensions of spiritualists, clairvoyants, and other charlatans 
who attempted to solve the mystery. If ever they wanted 
an opportunity to reveal an important secret it was fur- 
nished them in this abduction; but their failure has been 
ignominious. In this volume the history of the case is 
detail to its present 
added. The book is one of peculiar, 
almost thrilling, interest, and its readers can hardly fail to 


traced in 


kindred matter 


status, and some other 
is 


very pleasing way, a central truth in religion. Their style 
is pure, and we are glad that the Carters are reproducing 
them in an attractive dress. The children of this genera- 
tion will enjoy them as entirely, we hope, as did their 
fathers and mothers before them. (For sale by The Pres- 


byterian Board of Publication.) 


A Piece of Silver. By Josephine Pollard. New York: 


National Temperance Society.— The woman in the parable 


house, and sought diligently till she had found the missing 
coin. The soul that is given over to strong drink or to 


any other evil habit is a lost piece of silver, and should in 


| like manner be sought for with all diligence, and brought 


| mens of rapid philosophical exegesis 


| thing, 


be inspired with a new hatred of the frightful crime of kid- | 


napping, and to be moved to fresh sympathy with the sorely 
tried father in his unwearied endeavors to find his lost boy 


My Old Letters. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers—Dr. Bonar has written a vast 
number of hymns, some of which are of notable excellence, 
and will never be forgotten by the hymnologist or the indi- 
vidual Christian. Of such, two of the best are those begin- 
ning, “I was a wandering sheep,” and, ‘Far down the 


ages now.” But Dr. Bonar has written too much, and as 


his versification is at times rugged and unpolished, the | 


reader derives very unequal pleasure from his books 
newest volume 


This 
loes not seem to us an exponent of the 
author’s best abilities, although it is free. to a noticeable 
and very gratifying extent, from that too frequent rugged- 
ness of which we have just spoken. The poem, which is 
in the orthodox mold of twelve books. is rather too 
long to be read through without weariness : 


cast 
but its pages 
contain many fine passages, and are pervaded with the 
gracious and tender spirit in which the author alwavs 


writes. (For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion.) 
The Inttle Woodman. and other Stories 


Flowers of 
the Forest. By Mrs. Sherwood. New York: Robert Carter & 


back to its rightful place and ownership. The object of the 
story in this little volume, written in the interest of the 


temperance cause, is to show, by a series of connected ex- 


organized and kindly and per- 
erring ones, like the lost piece of 
and what joy this recovery often 
brings to households and social circles. The story is told 
with simplicity and pathos, and ought to make a good im- 
pression on the youthful mind. 


sistent solicitation these 
silver, may be recovered, 


Roman History : The Early Empire. By W. Capes, 
M.A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.—The series 
of “ Epochs of Ancient History” is uniform with “ Epochs 
of Modern History,” and both had their origin in the 
conviction that a complete picture of any short period is of 
more value, in an educational point of view, than a mere 
outline of a nation’s history. Each volume has been pre- 
pared by an author who has made a special study of the era 
which he describes, and to each there are illustrative maps, 
genealogical tables, and a full marginal analysis. The 
author of the present volume treats his subject in an 
exhaustive and scholarly manner, and to a striking faculty 
for summarizing he unites a keen incisive insight into mo- 
tive, which in a hand-book is as rare as it is valuable. The 
seven concluding chapters, which are devoted to the social 
and religious condition of the Romans, are excellent speci- 
(For sale by J. B 
Lippincott & Co.) 


The Wisdom Series: Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ: Selections From the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelhus 
Antoninus. Boston: Roberts Brothers —Another series is 
The literary public at the present time evi- 
dently relishes sets of books, and little books; so the pub- 
lishers are boiling down standard works and presenting 
them in trim uniform, like a child’s box of toy soldiers 
The rage seems likely to go too far, but it has been a good 
on the whole. These volumes are very pretty. The 
first leaves out 4 Kempis’s monastic and unchristian despite 
of the world, and his transubstantiation doctrines; both 
omissions being such as modern readers of the complete 
work make for themselves. From the thoughts of the wise 
Roman emperor a selection was even more easily made, 


and the best are all here. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) 


here started. 


Elsie’s Motherhood. By Martha Farquharson. New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co.—With this volume Mrs. Farqu- 
harson closes her generally liked series of “Elsie books.” It 
was written at the request of friends, who wished to see how 
Elsie’s children would get along, and therefore, like most 
perfunctory continuations, it is not so good as its predeces- 


sors. The children do not talk or act naturally. * We shall 
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be glad when the time is gone by in which writers of juve 
nile books put into the mouths of chil 
h 


be too mature and too didactic for their elders. 


lren set speeches on 


religious and secular subjects, which would, in ordinary 


conversation 
But Mrs. Farquharson presents some pleasant pictures of | 
child life and maternal affection, diversified by accounts of 
Ku-Klux outrages in Kentucky 


Remsen, & Haffelfinger) 


(For sale by Claxton, 


Ocean Gardens and Palaces. By the Rev. Sidney Dver 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society.—This | 
handsomely got up little book endeavors to impart to | 


children of more advanced years and moderate culture | 


some insight into the wonders of marine life and vegeta- 
tion, in the course of a narrative and several dialogues 
and episodes. The conversation of the worthy Mr. Dean 
may be considered a little heavy by young readers, but 
“Old Ben’s” thrilling experiences amply make up for this, 
and the interest of the information conveyed would be the 
same, if there was no story. It is really a beautiful little 
book, | illustrated, and well calculated to give 
the young naturalist a healthy incentive to explore “ the 
wonders of the deep” by the cheerful light of the long 
winter evenings. 


profusely 


What Tommy Did 


S.C 


By Emily Huntington Miller. 
Griggs & Co.—Mrs. Miller possesses the art 
of telling stories to children in a fashion so simple and 
natural that they forget that they are reading from a book. 
Tommy is a bright little fellow, and he and his like are in 
many a home, where they scatter sunshine, and amply 
compensate for all the trouble they manage give. 
“What Became of the Mucilage and 
“April Fool,” are chapters which mothers will enjoy as 


Chicago 


to 
‘Tommy’s Pants,”’ 
thoroughly as their little ones. The mechanical part of 
the paper is thick and 
tinted, and the print large and clear, while the cover is a 
charm. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


this book is deserving of praise 


The Romance of the Streets. By A London Rambler. 
New York: American Tract Society.—This is a book which 
will be interesting to grown people rather than to children. 
It gives an account of the various schemes of philanthropy 
by which the working Christians of London are trying to 
rescue and raise the victims of sin and crime in that great 
metropolis. Among the wretched outcasts with whom 
these benevolent workers are thus brought into contact, are 
many whose history is deeply interesting, having often a 
touch of romance. The book is filled in large part with 
actual examples of this kind, taken from the records of the 
Ragged School Union, the City Mission, and other like 
enterprises. 


A Long Time Ago. By Meta Orred. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—It is difficult to understand why the 
writer of this novel informs the reader that the events of 
her story took place during the Napoleonic war for, be- 
yond the use of a few obsolete worcs, and a ga@d many 
tattered, spasmodic sentences, there is nothing, in either the 
matter or .e style, that has the faintest odor of that troub~ 
The accessories of the story are wholly un. 
natural for any period, and the story itself is but an 
“Enoch Arden” rendered into stilted prose, (For sale by 
R ae Lippincott & Co.) 


lous perioa. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under this nead. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice.] 
CenTENNIAL Historicat Discourses. Delivered in the City of Phila 
delphia, June, 1876, by appointment of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 12mo. pp. 300. Cloth, $1.50. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Nicnwotas. Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Girls and 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge, Vol. IIL. (Nov. 1875-Noy. 
8vo. pp. 808. Cloth, $4.00. New York: Scribner & Co. 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 


Boys. 
1876:) 
For sale by 


A Cuiip's Boow or Reticion. For Sunday-schools and Homes. 
piled by O. B. Frothingham. (New Edition, revised.) 
P 273. Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
yy Porter & Coates.) 


Com- 
Sq. l6mo. 
( For sale 


Part III. By Thomas Bentley 
&) cents. New York 
Sansom Street.) 


(Authorized 


Folio. Each part 
John Filmer 


(For sale by H. W. Kelley, 711 


Tue Earty PLantaGenets. By William Stubbs, M.A. With maps. 
(Epochs of Modern History.) Sq. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. New Yor 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haf- 
felfinger.) 

In anp Out or Doors with Cuaries Dickens. By James T. Fields. 

(Vest-Pocket Series.) IXmo. pp. 170. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 

finger.) 


Literary Reminiscences. From the Avtobiography of an English 
Opium-Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. (Riverside edition.) 12mo- 
pp. 712. Cloth $1.75. New York: Hurd & Houghton 

Tue Peace PartiamMent; or, The Reconstructed Creed of Christendom. 
By Quilibet.  18mo. pp. 49 Paper. New York: T. Whittaker. 
(For sale by James Hammond, 1224 Chestnut Street.) 


Conressions oF AN Enouisn Opium-Eater. and Kindred Papers. 


B 
Thomas De Quincey. (Riverside edition ) 1l2mo. pp. 615. Cloth, 
$1.75. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Tue Boy Emicrants. By Noah Brooks. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 309. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. (For sale by 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) t 


Between Tue Beuis; or, The Place of the Sunday School in The 
Church. By John Palmer. 12mo. pp. 142. Cloth. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Tue Kino’s Ferry-Boat 
$1.50. New York: T 
1224 Chestnut St.) 


By John N. Norton 


12mo. pp. 400. Cloth, 
Whittaker 


(For sale by James Hammond, 


Roppy’s IDEAL. 
$1.25. 


Coates.) 


By Helen Kendrick Johnson. Sq. 16mo. pp. 293. Cloth, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (For sale by Porter & 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


By Thomas De 
tion.) 12mo. pp. 593 


Cloth, $1 75. New 
Boys at Eastwick. By M. FE. Griffith. 
Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia : 
PoPPiNG THE QUESTION. 
8vo. pp. 176. 


. = Py (Riverside edi- 
fork : Hurd & Houghton. 
Illustrated. 16mo. pp. 265. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


By the author of “The Jilt.” 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


By John R. Whitney. 18mo. pp. 
American Sunday School Union. 


A Love Story. 
Paper, 75 cents. 
Do You Wear Your Own Ciorues? 

24. Paper. Philadelphia 


Eesays in Lirerary Criticism. By Richard Holt Hutton. 12 mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. Philadelphia: Joseph H. Coates. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 


a 
CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
New Hampshire, State, at Laconia--...-- _.......December 4-6, 1876. 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©, A. Hall. Led by the Rey. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 

Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
rp. M., at Lecture-room of Center Church. 


field Street, every Saturday at 3 p. M. 


New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal-class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all at Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. ¥., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
3p. m., in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. 

Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal-class at the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pp. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel; Conductor for November and December, Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. Primary-class Teachers’ Meeting every Sat- 
urday at 2.45 p.m.,in the Y. M. ©, A. Lecture-room; Conductor for 
November, Miss E. Crothers. Normal-class every Friday at 7.45 p. m., 
in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church ; Conductor, 
Ralph Wells. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 
each month, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening a the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday; at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4p. M., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal-class every Satur- 
day, at 6p. m., in the Y, M. C. A. Hall. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5. pom, at the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. ‘*Training-class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening, Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Cc. P, Jacobs. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Normal-class and Lesson Study every Thursday 
in the First Presbyterian Church, corner Fourteenth Street and 
Lucas Place, at 8 p. mM. Teachers’ Association (Union) meets for 
Institute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim 
Congregational Church. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institate work on the first Wednesday evening of each month, 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rey. A. T. Pierson. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL, 

—The second annual gathering of the Sunday-school 
workers of Luzerne County, Penn., was lately held for two 
days at Plymouth. Resident pastors and superintendents 
conducted the exercises, and five denominations were repre- 
sented in the meeting. The most practical aspects of the 
Swork were considered, and the free use made of the Ques- 
tion Box showed a very promising spirit of inquiry. <A 
specimen Sunday-school session was held, in order to illus 
trate methods of work and to elicit inquines. 
as a whole was interesting and instructive. 


The meeting 


—The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby delivered the third lec- 
ture before the Brooklyn Sunday-school Normal-class. His 
topic was “ The Bible and history.” He pointed out the 
comprehensive historical character of the Bible itself, and 
then showed some of the marvellous confirmations of its 
historic accuracy which have been brought to light in these 
later days. After full illustration of these two points, Dr. 
Crosby concluded, according to the Brooklyn Eagle, by 
saying : 

And so from these old records we find not only a confirmation of 
the history of the Bible, but we find many things explained that 
were dark and perplexing before, and therefore I desire to impress 
upon my fellow-workers in the Sunday-school and Bible-class the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of this framework history of 
the word of God. In it he has placed, as in a setting, the scheme of 
redemption, and it is wrought in with the history in such a way 
that to rightly understand and appreciate it from a spiritual point 
of view it is very necessary that you should be perfectly familiar 
with the historical part. God gave us this word in just this way, 
and he knew best in which way it was best for us to reeaive it 
Catechisms and formulas cannot take its place, and the best study 
for the Bible scholar is the Bible itself. Nothing can take its place 
Therefore the study of the Bible history and geography is of great 
importance, and should not be neglected. And to do this effectively 
the teacher should be perfectly familiar with the Bible, historically 
as well as spiritually. 


| two days. 
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nois met October 30, at Rock Island, remaining in session 


trict were represented and sent in reports. E. Payson Porter, 
the State Statistical Secretary, spoke upon the field they 
providentially occupy. He urged complete organization for 
every county, with at least one active worker, either male 
or female, as secretary of each township. These should be 
kept in their places, and not be continually subjected to 
changes. Statistical reports should always be founded on 
well-ascertained facts. Mere estimates should be written 
in ink of a different color. 


urged faithful map-work in each county. Bible-readings 


and normal exercises followed, the aim being to show and | 


to lead the way to better work in all departments of the 

school. The programme was a very fullone, but efficient 

leadership secured its complete mastery. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—At the Tenth Baptist Church, of Philadelphia, the 


thirty-ninth anniversary of the Sunday-school was cele- | 


brated on the evening of November 8 with appropriate 
services, A portion of The Sunday School Times Centennial 
Exercise was one of the attractions of the evening. 

—At a Sunday-school convention held recently in Min- 
nesota, a Sunday-school organized by a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union, four years ago, reported 
progress in these cheering fruits. It has been in successful 
operation ever since its formation, summer and winter, 
until its attendance includes nearly the entire population. 
Two years ago they enjoyed a revival of religion, in which 
nearly all the people of the community were converted. 


They have a regular prayer-meeting, and a young people's 
: } ral 
meeting in which the converts are trained; and they unite 


with an adjoining settlement in holding a Sunday-school 
concert 
to support the school. In early spring the young people 
are encouraged to cultivate crops for the benefit of the 


school ; and in the fall a fair is held for the sale of the prod- 


ucts. Common corn brings fifty cents, but Sunday-school 
corn brings seventy-five cents; common wheat is sold for 
seventy-five cents, but Sunday-school wheat for a dollar. 
This school is in the country, twelve miles from any town, 


and is held up for a model,—the best on the missionary’s 
field. 


asda G,. & 
—The new and elegant building of the Philadelphia As- 


sociation is completed, and has been formally accepted by 
the Association; but it is not to be opened to the public 
until it is fully paid for. 

—Concerning work for the young men of Mahanoy City, 
Penn., a correspondent residing there writes : 

“Mahanoy City is a town of some seven thousand people, 
and, like hundreds of others, it has heretofore had no open 
door for its young men, except at hotels and bar-rooms 
These, of course, here as elsewhere, are well lighted and at- 
tractively tempting. On October 27 a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was formally opened with appropriate and 
instructive exercises. The plan pursued by the brethren 
in Mahanoy City may be of use to others, and having suc- 
ceeded well here it is lkely to be valuable. 
enterprises and special efforts, 


All our new 
whether of commercial, 
moral, or religious character, require leaders; some one or 
more (never many) who have enthusiasm, ability, and a 
‘mind to work.” 
these requisites, and where only the second qualification 
is wanting, ic will be rapidly developed by active work. 
A few such persons in Mahanoy City, with a love for young 
men, and a willingness to undertake, this great work con- 
sulted together, and agreed to have one of their number 


| speak to each one of the eleven evangelical ministers in the 





town. This was done, and it resulted in the appointment, 


by each pastor, of two young men from his church to assist 
in the organization. Thus a constituent membership of 
twenty-two was at once created ; the pastors controlling by 
unseen, but felt, means. Many meetings were held; haste 


was made slowly, and every possible 


conflict with 
church duty referred and arranged before adoption. Fi- 
nally, a constitution and by-laws were adopted, and ordered 
to be printed. 


The difficulty of procuring a room suit- 
able for the purpose was insurmountable for several months. 
A back room over a store served temporarily; when, as is 
frequently the case, one who would be least credited with 
charity of this kind offered to rent the Association 
a large second-story room in the center of the town. This 
was a great point gained, and soon the new room was pa- 
pered, and arrangements were made for heating and lighting 
it. Chairs were bought in Philadelphia at fifty cents 
apiece,—neat, comfortable, and strong. A blackboard for 
Bible service was also procured, and, by private consulta- 
tions and personal visits, a membership of about one hun- 


—Woerkers ef the Second Sunday-school District of Illi- | dred was soon secured. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


Thirteen of the seventeen counties in the dis- | 


Mr. Porter also explained and | 


A novel mode has been adopted for raising money | 


Fortunately but few towns are without | 
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| tion being a new institution, it was agreed to have a formal 
opening in the largest church, in order that the work it was 
calculated to do might be properly presented to the people. 
L. P. Rowland, of Philadelphia, gave an evening; and he 
succeeded admirably in creating an enthusiasm in the 
members, and in enlisting the sympathies of all, and the co- 
operation of many. At the close of his address, the pastors 
of the town, in brief talks, pledged their sympathy, and 
| most of them their labor also, to the work. The new associa- 
| tion now has an open room, with a wholesome supply of 
secular and religious reading; and it keeps up the following 
| stated meetings: Monday evening, Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety; Tuesday evening, Literary Society; Friday even- 
ing, devotional meeting; Sunday afternoon, Bible service. 
The last-named work answers the double purpose of a young 
men’s Bible class and a teachers’ study meeting, as the 
lessons are taken from the International series which are 
used one Sunday in advance. This Association starts under 
the most favorable auspices, and it has grand possibilities 
before it. It has a work which it alone can do. May the 
object stated in its constitution be kept constantly in view, 
| —‘‘to promote the social, intellectual, and spiritual welfare 
of the young men of Mahanoy City.” 





TEMPERANCE. 
—Temperance reading-rooms and coffee-houses have been 
opened in Springfield, Mass. 








—Under the labors of the Women’s Temperance League, 
| of Maine, the pledge has during the last year been signed 
| by over five thousand persons connected with the Sunday- 
schools. 

—Unfermented wine is henceforth to be used in the com- 
munion service of the Rev. Newman Hall’s church in 
London, a decision to that effect having been made by the 
pastor and elders. 


—A conference under the auspices of the Anti-Tobacco 
Society was recently held in Manchester, England. One 
of the speakers deplored the enormous use of narcotics by 
ladies in high position. 


—It is reported that the aggregate population of Peru is 
on the decrease, owing “ to earthquakes, diseases, civil war, 
and brandy, especially the latter.” Peru is not the only 
country where strong drink kills more than civil war and 
earthquakes, 


—A society to secure the passage of laws for the control 
of the habitual drunkard has been organized in England. 
Lord Shaftesbury, the standing president of English benev- 
olent societies, is at its head, while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a number of bishops are its vice-presidents. 


EVANGELISM. 
—At a large emigrant depot in Brisbane, Australia, 
| Thomas Manders, a young Christian worker, has been lo- 
cated, that he may “labor among the poor people of the old 
country while their hearts are soft.” 





—The revival services in Kensington, Philadelphia, led 
by the Rev. E. P. Hammond, are meeting with cheering 
success. Large numbers are in attendance, with many in- 
quirers, and with much earnest labor on the part of Chris- 
tians. 


—RBible-readings upon the International Lessons are 
conducted every Sunday afternoon, at half-past three 
o'clock, in the Central Coffee House, corner of Fifteenth and 
| Market Streets, Philadelphia, by Mrs. George C. Needham, 
wife of the well-known evangelist. 


—A full summer’s work was done by the mission yacht 
“ Evangelist,” along the southern English coast. She car- 
ried Bibles and Testaments in various languages, with re- 
ligious books and papers; and some one from her crew 
boarded every possible vessel to hold Christian converse, 
and to do Christian work. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

From Lagos, Central Africa, the Rev. J. W. David, a 
missionary of the Southern Baptist Board, writes that he 
has found a little group of converts who have remained 
faithful during thirteen years, in which they have had 
no pastor or teacher among them. 





They sent messengers 
a ten days’ journey to plead for the help of a missionary. 


—A novel method of showing an interest in the heathen 
is described in The Christian World, of London. At Bed- 
ford Chapel, Camden Town, all the girls of the Sunday- 
school, together with some of the boys and older members 
of the congregation, brought dolls, dressed by themselves, 
| to be presented to the children of Zudihana, India, by a 
former teacher of Bedford Chapel, now a Zenana missionary. 
Several hundred dolls were thus obtained. It is said that 





| “the little Hindoo children and their mothers are so en- 


i raptured at the sight of an English doll, that it is thought 
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a kindly feeling towards our Christian workers there might 
be excited by these harmless gifts.” 
good gifts to the missionary cause if they do not lessen the 


supply of dollars. 








GENERAL. 


—The Free and Open Church Association of England is 
active in efforts to secure open churches and free seats in 
all the English churches. 


—A movement has been inaugurated in London to secure 
“ Working-lads’ Institutes.” The idea is to provide com- 
fortable places of resort for these boys, where they may 
spend their evenings, and where pure and entertaining 
literature may be found, with the adjuncts of a savings- 
bank, clothing-club, and bureau of employment. Over 
£200 were subscribed to start the work. 


—They certainly have some good givers in the Church 
of England. The Archbishop of York said recently, that 
a baronet who refused to have his name made public “ had 
built church after church in his diocese;” that a gentleman 
when asked, not long since, for £20 for a new church, 
promptly gave £10,000; and that a lady had given £12,- 
000 toward the restoration of the Sheffield parish church 
The Bishop of Ripon reported at Harrowgate, that a lady 
had given a site for a new church, a house, and £3,000 for 
an endowment; in the Bishop of Oxford’s diocese, a lady 
has lately given £5,000 for restoring the parish church of 
Hurst. And these are but illustrations of gifts in this 
direction. 


—From the very frequent mention made in the English 
religious papers of presentation gifts to Sunday-school 
teachers, superintendents, and pastors, it is evident either 
that such recognitions of Christian workers by those for 
whom they labor are more common in England than in 
America, or that they more generally find their way into 
the newspapers. Ina single number of a London paper 
just at hand, we find mention of “a China tea service” to 
the teacher of a mothers’ Bible-class; “a handsome time- 
piece and aneroid barometer combined” to a superintend- 
ent; “a silver salver and a purse containing six hundred 
guineas ” to one clergyman, “a purse of gold” to another, 
“a purse containing £237” to another, “a handsome time- 
piece” to another ; and ‘an elegant tea and coffee service ” 
to a minister’s wife. And this is but an illustration of the 
reports of every week from the other side of the Atlantic. 


PERSONALS. 


—Miss M. E. Winslow, of Brooklyn, is thenew editor-in- 
chief of the Woman's Temperance Union. 


—The Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, author of the ‘“ Church 
Sunday School Hand Book,” has been preferred to the vic- 
arage of St. James’s Church, Muswell Hill, London. 


—tThe Rev. Granville S. Abbott, author of the “ Baptist 
Question Book,” has resigned his pastorate at Watertown, 
Mass., and purposes a nine months’ tour in Palestine and 
other Bible lands. 


—Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has 
been chosen by the members of the International Lesson 
Committee to fill the vacancy in their number occasioned 
by the death of the Hon. Henry P. Haven, of Connecticut. 

—Dr. Philip G. Gillett, of Jacksonville, Ill, who was 
president of the Fifth National Sunday School Convention, 
at Indianapolis, passed a Sabbath in Philadelphia, on his 
way to the meeting of the International Lesson Committee. 

—The Rev. W. P. Paxson, of Missouri, and L. Milton 
Marsh, of Kansas, missionaries of the American Sunday 
School Union, are just now in New England, visiting schools 
which have aided them in their work, and making new 
friends for their society. 

—John E. Searles, Jr., of New Haven, Conn., chairman 
of the International Convention Executive Committee, is 
doing good work as president of the New Haven Sunday 
School Union, and he has been taking an active part in 
local conventions throughout Connecticut. 

—Mr. J. W. Weir, of Harrisburg, Penn., the veteran 
Sunday-school superintendent, who was an advanced 
worker in the First National Sunday-school Convention, in 
1832, was in Philadelphia on the closing day of the great 
Exhibition, seemingly as fresh for service as twenty years 
ago. 

—Hon. Albert Day, of Hartford, who in 1857, was 
president of the first State Sunday-school Convention of 
Connecticut, in the modern series of conventions, died at 
his home on Saturday, November 11. Mr. Day was for 
some forty years a Sanday-school superintendent 
at one time lieutenant-governor of his state. 


He was 


Dolls may be very | 


| 
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“added one more link to the chain of 
evidence already in his favor of always saying the happiest 
and most appropriate thing possible.” 


Journal puts it, he 





ENGLISH FLOWER-MISSION WORK. 


[From “Chambers’s Journal.”} 





Few of the numerous kinds of charities so widely practised | 
in this country can possess a greater charm or more pleasing | 
an aspect for the mind of thg philanthropist than p mee the 
newly imported idea of distributing beautiful and sweet-smel- | 
ling Howers among the sick and infirm poor. Materially, this 
charity may not convey so favorable or substantial an impres- | 
sion as do other forms of properly directed benevolence; but 
there 1s, nevertheless, attaching to it a power of mental good | 
not pegnggn by many other charities, and whose value is to be 
rated at a very high standard. In times of sickness, the mind 
just as much as the body is iff need of a more refined and deli 
cate kind of diet, its ordinary food requiring for the time 
being to be abandoned. And nothing could be more exactly 
suited for this particular species of mental food than flowers, 
which will help to soothe, cheer, or brighten the weary hours | 
of the invalid. Good food and clothing, many will say, are 
the best forms of charity to show to the poor when ill or in- | 
firm. This is, of course, very true so far; but then, may our 
benevolence not extend further than this? We think it may 
by the aid of flowers. 
How joyously and thankfully the products of garden or 
field are received by the sick poor is aly known to those who 
have been much amongst them, and few have been more so 
than Miss Florence Nightingale. Let us therefore extract one 
of her Notes on Nursing bearin~; on the subject, and which | 
merits much attention in co~uection with Flower-missions gen- 
erally. She says: ‘ The effect in sickness of beautiful objects, | 
of var._'7 of objects, and especially of brilliancy of color, is 
hardly at all appreciated by the general public. I shall 
never forget the rapture of fever patients over a bunch of 
bright-colored flowers. I remember (in my own case) a nose- | 
gay of wild-flowers being sent me, and from that moment re- | 
covery becoming more rapid. I have mentioned the cru- | 
elty of letting a patient stare at a dead wall. In many dis 
eases, especially in convalescence from fever, that wall will 
appear to make all sorts of faces at him; now flowers never 
do this. Form, color, will free your patient from his painful 
ideas better than any argument. People say the effect 
is only on the mind. It is no such thing. The effect is on the 
body too. Little as we know about the way in which we are af- | 
fected by form, by color, and by light, we do know this, that | 
they have an actual physical effect.” | 

Not only, then, does this experienced authority corroborate | 
our own views about the mental good derivable from flowers, | 
but she also tells us and proves that they have a corporeal in 
fluence as well. With this in mind, then, we cannot too greatly 
laud the recently imported idea of establishing special institu- | 
tions for distributing flowers among the sick and infirm poor; | 
nor can we too strongly recommend their further development 
and extension. The restriction of the distribution to the ‘sick 
and infirm”’ is only natural, as the healthy pauper is seldom 
in need of such gifts, since he has often far more opportunity 
of seeing and enjoying nature itself in all its original beaut 
and grandeur than many above him in the social scale. It is 
by the indoor or the bed-ridden pauper that any reminiscence 
or memorial of the country must be the most gratefully hailed. | 

To America is due the idea of Flower-missions ; and its im- 
portation into this country is only of comparatively recent 
date. Although the idea has taken deeper root in the prov- 
inces, as is after all but natural, yet attempts to organize in- 
stitutions of the kind in the metropolis have by no means been 
wanting, and it is to be regretted that those efforts have failed | 
in the success they so much deserve. Of these attempts, the | 
most successful and abiding, perhaps, is the ‘ Bible Pisa 
mission,’ which has a a very fair amount of good 
work in the East End of London, where its influence has been 
brought to bear upon many of the hardened and depraved 
characters of that rather rough and demoralized scpenaaing. 
That the institution is the result of female enterprise says 
much for the courage, zeal, and perseverance of its lady agents, 
who so readily penetrate one of the most uncouth and uncivil- 
ized parts of London in the interests of Christianity and of 
charity ; and that their indefatigability evokes now and then 
some gleam of a better nature existing under a rugged exte 
rior, is a reward the full value of which can only by them } 


| alone be measured. 


But it is to the provinces that we must turn to get any re- 
liable and useful information regarding tne Flower-mission 
movement and its results. Missions for the propagation of | 
this form of charity have been established with more or less | 
success at ohh! $38 Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Leeds; but to 
Hull belongs the honor, we believe, of first making the ex- 
periment, where the greatest fruits have occurred from the 
work; and it may be well here to remark, that in pursuing 


| our observations on the subject in point, we think we cannot 


have a better system for our model of this good work than 
that carried on at Hull, although, of course, there can be little | 
or no difference between any organizations of this kind. 

One of the most important points in all Flower-missions is 
the necessity of making frequent appeals to the generosity of 
those richly or at all endowed with flower-gardens : and this is 
done through letters addressed to the newspapers of the 
| At Hull, the 


locality, setting forth the object of the Mission 









first letter of this sort was published on the 5th April, 1873, 
being a si » request for “ primroses and violets” and other 
spring flowers, made up into small posies for distribution 


—On Sunday, November 5, the Rev. Dr. Bradford K. | 


Pearce, editor of Zion’s Herald, addressed the Methodist 
Sunday-school at Watertown, Mass., and, as the Boston 





among the sick, infirm, and aged poor ; and the same day, we 
are told, a number of dainty little bouquets of spring flowers, | 
arranged by the principal and scholars of a techies school at 
Partington, arrived as the result. From that day the work 
grew with such rapidity as not even its most sanguine promo 
ters had ventured'to hope for, and is now in so thriving a 
condition as to enable a most satisfactory and pleasing record 
of the fruits thereof to be made in a recently issued Report of 
the Hull Flower-mission, now before us, and for which, by the 
way, we may here acknowledge our indebtedness and thanks 
to Mr. Walliker, the moving power and most indefatigable of 
the supporters of the institution. 

The eat in question tells us that during the year 1875 | 





| Were distributed 17,515 bunches of flowers; of lavender, 918; | 
| of wild grasses, 113; of wheat-ears, etc., 1080; bags of grapes, | 





| address, and remarks. 


| great—it need not exceed twenty pounds annually 


30; parcels of apples, pears, gooseberries, currants, etc., 51; 
plants in pots, 54; pots of crocuses in flower, 61; poppet- 
shows, etc., 76; leaf pictures, 29; two-ounce packets of tea or 
tobacco, 67 ; packets of bulb, 600; making the several distri- 
butions amount to a total of 20,594. In 1874 the distribu 
tions amounted to 14,322: and in 1873 to 8654: making the 
total during the whole period of the existence of the Hull 
Flower-mission, 43,570. These figures speak most favorably 
for the amount of work done by the Mission since its forma 
tion. Nor do they represent all that has been done for the 
sick and infirm poor in that town and its surrounding districts ; 
for amongst a large number of special contributions that have 
been made, we notice such pleasing and useful articles as ham- 
pers an sacks of fruits ont vegetables, pots of musk, alma- 
nacs, text-cards, and many other pretty and suggestive gifts. 
In many hundreds of cases the se 8 are accumnpenied by 
vrettily illuminated cards, the work of ladies’ deft fingers. In 
Fedinburgh the blind poor received with their flowers text 
cards, on which the letters were pricked out, so that they could 
read them by the sense of touch 

In Hull, supplies of flowers of all kinds arrive daily at the 
chief depot from the surrounding districts, being generally sent 
in baskets, which, when empty, are returned or called for ; but 
some of the flowers arrive in specially constructed baskets, 
which are placed near railway stations for the convenience of 
those who cannot undertake the direct forwarding of them to 
the depot. The baskets are made of strong wicker-work, with 
wire trays inside, each bearing an enameled plate lettered, 
* Flowers for the Sick and Infirm Poor of Hull, from -. 
the name m the place varying, of course, on each basket. The 
services of some one to co-operate in the work is secured at 
each station, who sees that the baskets are duly forwarded by 
rail on certain stated days. The system of collecting the 
“village baskets” is worked in this manner: A resident in a 
village undertakes the charge of a “ basket,’ which is supplied 
with two permanent labels attached—one addressed to the 
chief depot in Hull, the other bearing the address of the resi 
dent in the village. Printed cards, kept for the purpose, are 
then filled up and addressed to all those who are likely to 
contribute to the ‘‘ basket,’’ and they are told where it is, and 
the day and hour it will be dispatched. Flowers are received, 
and the basket forwarded, either by carrier, rail, or boat, to the 
chief depot; and is returned again the same day, in order to 
be ready for the next despatch. 

Arrived at the central depot, all the baskets are immediately 
unpacked, and those flowers which are quite fresh are sent out 
as soon as possible to the district visitors, about fifty in num- 
ber, and eh et who undertake their final distribution; while 
those that are drooping are placed in the water-trays of the 
flower-stand (each tray having wire-net work over it) until 
their brightness and freshness have been restored. All flowers 
contributed to these baskets are acknowledged to the donors 
by post-card as well as being recorded in a book, the pages of 
which are ruled into columns for the entry of the date, name, 
The object of this record is to show 
how the flowers are disposed of, so that the number of distri- 
butions made in any one day, week, month, or year, may with 
ease be ascertained, and thus a proper control and check be 
kept over the supplies. 

The busiest part of the year for Flower-missions must. natu- 
rally be between the months of April and October ; and during 





| this period the Hull society employs at weekly wages a boy, 


clad in uniform, to receive and unpack the flowers as they ar- 
rive, to place them in baskets provided for the purpose, and to 
deliver them at their respective addresses. t may also be 
worth mentioning that even out of the flower season much 
ood work may yet be done by the use of various kinds of 
rey hips, hawthorn-berries, and the like. By any one of 
an ingenious and original turn of mind a variety of prett 
and delightful devices can be executed with such ce 
Says Mr. Walliker: “ Pots or pans with moist sand, over which 
grains of wheat are scattered, and in the centre of which one 
or more carrot tops (slices from the tops of carrots), covered 
by pretty moss, are placed—or, in the case of pots, in the cen- 
tre of which moss grown, lichened-covered branches of trees 
and sprays of arbor vite or other evergreens are placed, make 
lasting and pretty objects. Ivy twisted round the mose-coy- 


| ered branches, fastened thereon with wire, and planted in the 


damp sand, lasts long, and is very effective.” 

The question of money in connection with Flower-missions 
cannot be left out of consideration; but after all, the amount 
necessary to carry on an institution of the kind is not very 

The Hull 
expenses are kept below this sum, and yet the work done by 
the Mission there, we have seen, is of no emall measure or 
mean value; the chief items of expenditure are on account of 


carriage and collection of baskets, wages of boy-messenger, 


and correspondence. 
In conclusion, without desiring further to enter into any ar- 
gument in favor of Flower-missions, we may perhaps remark 


| that the delight with which it is found donations of flowers 


are received by the poor is in itself a sufficiently cogent reason 
for urging the greater extension of the work throughout the 
country, while the moral influence gained by this means over 
the recipients adds more weight still to the recommendation 
Many a ‘God bless the people who sent them” is extracted 
by the distributions of flowers ; and one poor old widow at 
Hull was so gratified with a sweet posy given to her that she 
laced it in her window and refused the offer of sixpence for it 
= a gentleman whose notice and admiration it had attracted 
while passing, although it is known as a fact that she hardly 
knew what it was to taste a piece of meat; thus showing in 
what measure flowers are valued by some poor people. If in this 
paper we have entered somewhat into detail as to the method 
of conducting Flower-missions generally, and of the Hull 
system in particular, we may le permitted to advance as a 
plea for so doing that we have be’n actua_ed by but one mo 
tive, namely, the desire to do all in our power to extend the 


flower-work as much as possible, and to awaken some spirit of 
J i 


| emulation in those districts where the experiment has not yet 


been tried. With this object, and it alone in view, have we 
ventured to take up the pen in the cause of the sick and infirm 
and aged poor, that thereby some of those sad and weary 
hours which come to the most of us now and then during lifes 
term, may to them in some degree be softened and modified b 

the sight of a garden, a field, or even a wayside flower. It 
would be especially pleasing if a Flower Institution of an ex 

tensive nature could * established in the metropolis of London 
on a permanent basis. We can only hope, however that some 
day soon this may be really the case. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Miss SALLIE CHESTER has written a most 
delightful book for young ladies, which she 


calls Her Little World; price $1.50, postage 
10 cents. The American Tract Society, New | 


York, publish it. Ask booksellers for it 
Send to H. N. Thissell, 1512 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, where you will find all the | 
books and periodicals of this Society. 


A Mopern ImprovEMENT.—A_ boiler 
which will not explode, which can be cleaned 
internally and externally, and which saves a 
large percentage of fuel, is made by Crane, | 
Breed, & Co., of Cincinnati, and is giving 
great satisfaction. Its construction is mainly | 
of heavy wrought pipes, and it 1s used mostly | 


for heating by Hot Water and by Low Pres- | 


sure Steam 


Tue Youru’s ComPpANION ,of Boston‘ is a 
thoroughly wide-awake paper, having among 
its contributors such writers as J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGE, Epwarp Eaaieston, Epwarp | 
Everett Hate, James T. Freups, J. G. 
Wuirttier, ©. A. StepHens, Louisa M. 
Aucott, RepeccA Harpina Davis, Jura | 
Warp Hower, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 
LovisE CHANDLER Mouton. No weltens | 
more attractive in the country, and no pub- 


lication for young people more enterprising 
and useful. 


THE advertisement of the International 
Sunday School Supply Company in another 
column, is well worth looking at. Teachers’ 
Notes, Weekly and Monthly Magazines, 
Lesson Papers, Question-books, and other 
helps on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for next year, will be supplied by 


Mr. Shute, and superintendents, teachers, and 
scholars will do well to send to him. The 


things which are offered free are certainly 
worth asking for. The special terms, where 
a variety of papers is wanted, will meet the 
desires of many schools in the United States 


and Canada. Send early, that you may 
have time to decide and secure your papers 
or books in season. 


GRAYBEARD’s Lay SermMons—From an | 
announcement elsewhere, our readers will | 
learn that this popular series of papers, which | 
ran through the Press for over two years, has | 
just been published by the Lippincotts in a | 
Eminent 
critics pronounce the work not only a lucid, 
instructive, and able treatise upon the Bible, 
but, as it now appears, enriched with full 


handsome volumg of 500 pages. 


scriptural notes and an exhaustive analytical 
index, a work also which must speedily take 
high rank as a text-book in all educational 
institutions where the Bible is accepted and | 
prized as a divine revelation. Orders for it | 
are already being received from all parts of 
the Union. Asstated in the advertisement, 
the retail price is $1.75, for which amount 
the book will be promptly forwarded by ‘the 
author (who can be addressed at the office of 
the Press), to any address, free of postage. 
To clergymen, librarians, and teachers a 
discount of 50 cents per copy will be allowed. 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 


A prorruptIne toe is nota pretty sight, and is never | 
seen where children wear SILVER TIPPED shoes. | 
They will save half your shoe bills. Also try Wire 
Quilted Boles. 


Or FANCY VISITING CARDS, white or mixed 
Ae? colors, by return mail, only 10 cents. FICK- 
RD & CO., Bethlehem, Penn’a. 


2 FANCY VISITING-CARDS with name, 10c. 300 


styles. Address C. B. Havens, Summit, N. Y. 


mixEe CARDS, 11 stvles, = name, 10 cents 
C. H. Holt, Green Brook, . - 


Cards no two alike 10c, 40 of same in handsome 
double case 35¢, 25 scroll We, 25 ¢ hromo 25e, 4) 
fine white 15c, 50 Cardinal red 15c, 25 Jet in gold 
25c, your name on all. 25 blank ok 10c, Samp- 
les of cards and a large 40 column paper for 3c, 
Agents wanted. G. R. Utiman, 12 Winter st. Boston, Ms 


5 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 
do ueens 0 ion. Retailers su 
pe d by any wholesale Notion House in New York, 
‘hiladeiphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. 
IVINS, 2903 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia’ Send | 
for Cireular. | 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
THE 


International Sunday School Supply Co., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


EBEN SHUTE, Manager 
Will furnish Sunday schools with the various 
| TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS’ HELPS 


ON THE 
LESSONS FOR 1877. 


Schools in any part of the United States, Do 
minion of Canada or the Provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, can secure all the 
periodicals mentioned below at one place ; thereby 
SAVING TimkE, TROUBLE AND MONEY, as Special 
Terms will be made where several kinds of papers 
and magazines are wanted 

We furnish Schools with the Bound Volume of 
Notes on the Lessons Also 


QUESTION BOOKS FOR 1877. 
Also, Wall Maps Class Maps Concert Exercises, ete 
BELOW WILL BE FOUND A 
PARTIAL LIST OF PERIODICALS FOR 1877, 
Furnished by the International Sunday School 
Supply Company 
Publishers’ price for single copies per year, in- 


cluding postage. Combination clubs at reduced 


Publishers’ Price for 100 per year, Including Postage. 


Clubs of 25 per year, Including Postage. 


Little Folks____ $6 25 
Picture Lesson Pape as ; - 62 
Apples of Gold . ee 
Our Little Ones ; TT 


Clubs of 100 per year, including postage. In some 
cases advanced rate for smaller quantity. 


QUESTION BOOKS 
ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
FOR 1877. 


National resin, Book-____- easel Part 1 
ittle Pilgrim) Question: Book adalat 2 
International 1 
“ “ 9 


Berean Question Book. 
Scholar's Hand Book. 

Baptist Question Book. 

Presbyterian Question Book. 


Samples of Paper. 
SENT | Lists of Lessons for 1877. 
Lists of Concert Exercises, 
PER Full Cireulars. 
FREE. Special Grouping of Choice 
Texts for Christian Workers. 


Please address, 
EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


JVICH STRIPED DRESS GOODS, 9 TO 124 cents 
V Brocade Poplins and Cashmeres, 25 to 3fe. 
Fine Black Alpacas and Mohairs, 1244, 35, 50c. to $1. 
Black Cashmeres, 374, 70e. to $1.25, double width. 
Bankrupt Stock I sadies’ Merino Vests, 25, 37%¢c., $1. 
Bankrupt Stock Men's Merino Shirts, 20, 31 to 50c. 
Bankrupt Stock Children’s Shirts, 20 to 50c. 
P Bankrupt Stock Ladies’ Hose, 6, 1214, 25, to T5c. 
Bankrupt Stock Children’s Hose, 6, 10, 25, to 50¢. 
Cardinal, Navy Blue, Brown, and Green Hose. 
Ladies’ Cloth Felt Skirts, 50c. to $2.50, ready-made. 
Men's and Ladies’ Gloves, 2, 4, 1244, to 50c. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Silk Gloves, 1244 to 50c. 
Ivory and Black Rubber Buttons, 6 to 12\c. doz. 


| Crochet le., and Pearl Shirt Buttons 3c. doz. 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


N. Eighth St., door below Cherry. 





ready, contains the opening chapters of 


| DR. HOLLAND'S NEW OY EEEsy 


ea XVIE- No. 48. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





FIFTREN MONTHS | FOR $1. 
Scripner’s MontHLY for DEcEMBER ave | 


NICHOLAS MINTURN 


The scene of the story is laid on the banks of the 
Hudson. The hero is a young man who has been | 
always “tied to awoman’s apron-strings,’ and is left by | 


| the death of his mother to drift on the current of 


rates. 
Sunday School Times a eee ee $215 
Illustrated Bible Studies — 1 00} 
| National Sunday School Teacher___- ‘ ‘ 1 Ww 
The Truth 1 00 
Sunday School Teacher's Journal a 60 
Baptist Peacher ri) 
International Lesson Monthly ‘ - 100 
Sunday School World 60 
Union Bible Teacher ___- 50 
GC BO 
Leaf Cluster aia 4 00 
American Messenger tein 30 
Christian Banner 2 50 
The Scholars’ Quarterly 25 | 


| 
| 
| 


Advanced Lesson P. ape rs ' timc ee 

Intermediate * 9 00 
Primary sd - 9 00 | 

National 5! os 9 00 

Pilgrim “ “ 9 00 

Berean 2 - ne 5 DO 

| Sunday School Times L esson Pape rs 7 20 | 

Baptist ‘ 9 00 

= Primary & ” 9 00 

Illustrated Bible Studies nad 9 00 
Internation: al Second Gri ide _ ‘ 7 80} 

*rimary Le ‘sson - 7 80 

Union (Portland) = 9 Ww 

| Union Primary (Portland) * ee _ 900 





Words of Life (monthly) $15 00 
| Sunds ay-se hool Gem (monthly) 18 00 
“  (semi- monthly ) Is 00 
Cc hil i's World (monthly) 13 00 
= (semi- monthly ) . 26 00 
Temperance Banner (monthly) 13 00 
ic hil s Paper (monthly) = _ 15 00| 
Child at Home see . 15 00 
We ll Spring * annie 16 00 
os (weekly) 65 00 | 
Young Re aper (monthly) 16 00 
(semi-monthly) 32 00 | 
Sunday-school A¢ ivoc ate (monthly) 16 OO 
= - (semi- monthly) . $2 00 
Good Words (monthly) 12 70 | 
My Paper ; . 11 40 
Good Cheer - 810] 
Old and Young 4 05 
Morning Light(semi-monthly) . .. 1300 


| 


| 


hife, with a fortune, but without a purpose. 


The August, September and October numbers, | 
with the beginning of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” will 
be ee n to every new subscriber who requests them, | 
and whose subscription begins with the November 
number. 

ubseription price, $4a year. Subscribe with the | 
nearest eine or send check or P. O. order. 
PCRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, mye | 


“ GRAYBEARD’S 


LAY SERMONS’ 


Which recently appeared in the columns of Tuer 
Press, revised by the author, 


MR. JOHN F. GRAFF, 


Have just been published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
in a handsome 


VOLUME OF 500 PAGES, 


With a good steel portrait of the author, full table of | 
contents, and analytical index. | 





The work has received the highest commendation 
for originality and power from eminent evangelical 
divines and Christians of culture in various denom- 
inations. 


Orders for the book, address simply 
OFFICE OF THE PRESS, 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
Will receive prompt attention, and the book will be 
delivered to any address free of postage. 


Retail Price, $1.75. 


N. B.—To clergymen, librarians, and teachers, a 
discount of 50 cents per ¢ opy will be allowed. 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK | 


FOR 1877, 
PRICE PER 100 NET, $18. 


—ALSO— 
A CHRISTMAS 


Concert Exercise, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
PRICE PER 100 NET, $3. 


—ALSO— 
CENTENNIAL 


HISTORICAL DISCOURSES, 


Delivered by appointment of the General Assembly 
by Rev. Drs. McGILL, HOPKINS, WILSON, HUM- 
PHREY, and MORRIS. 


LARGE 12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
Please address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 
“GET THE BEST.” 


1877. 1877. 1877. 


We publish two Question Books for the next year, | 
which have been prepared with great care, by Rev. | 
A McKenzie, Mrs. Wm. Barrows, Rey. J. M. Whiton 
Mrs. 8. J. Spaulding, Rev. W. H. Willcox, Rev. Dr. | 
Cady, Rey. J B. Clark, and the Secretary, Rev. J. O 





NOW READY 





| Means. The success of the last year’s experiment | 


| has led the Board to adopt a similar plan for the en- 
suing year, and no expense has been spared tomake 
the books as perfect as possible. Several excellent 
Maps are inserted in each. No.1 is for the older 


scholars, and No. 2 for younger. Samples 15 cents 


each, postage prepaid. 


| national Sunday School Lessons for 1877. The Old | 
| Testament portion is by Rev. John E. Todd, of the 


We also have in press aCommentary on the Inter- | 


| 





Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn.; the 


| New Testament portion by Rev. M. B. Riddle, D.D., | 


| Professor in the Theological Seminary at Hartford, 


Conn., Member of the Bible Revision Committee, 
ete. No pains or expense have been spared to make | 
this a thorough, critical and practical exposition, to | 


meet the specific wants of teachers and scholars, 


and those who have examined the volume in sheets | 
speak of it with unlimited commendation. 
Price $1.25, prepaid. Please send early orders to 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
Cong’l House, Boston. 


\ ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 
PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 
Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at any time. Reference in Philadel- 


shia, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday School 
imes. Send for circulars to 


CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
Washington Heights, Hl. 





| dress, on receipt of $1, by 8. C. Upnam, 25 
| St., Phila. 10 cents for two specimens and catalogue. 


The Encore. ; 


“MUSIC FOR THE MILLION.” 
25 pieces of popular Sheet Music sent to any ad- 
South 8th 


NEW BOOKS 


Always received as soon as issued Every 
facility given for the examination and se- 
| lection of 


GIFT BOOKS, 


from a fine large and attractive stock, par- 
ticularly adapted to the requirement of the 
season. 

Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
624, 626, 628 Market Street. 
Philadelphia. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Choir and Class Book, by H.S. Perxrys. 

Anew Music Book for Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Choral Societies and the Home Circle, and adapted 
to the wants of Academies, Seminaries, igh 
Schools, ete. Contains an elementary course, voice 
culture, physical exercises, and a large and pleasing 
variety of Glees, Madrigals, and Part Songs; Hymn- 
tunes. Chants, Responses and Anthems. 75 cents 
per copy. $7.50 per dozen. 


The Armor Bearer 


A New Collection of Fine Hymns and Beautiful 
Music, prepared especially for Gospel Meetings, 
Revivals, Camp Meetings, Christian 
Associations, Sunday Schools, and the 
Family. By Rev. E. Payson Hammonp and W. 
WarrEN Bent ey, with choice selections by a large 
number of the leading composers of the day. Price 
7 cents. Specimen pages fr ree. Published by WM. 

- POND & CO., 547 t Broadway, and 39 Union §q.,N. Y- 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, ete. By H. 
R. Palmer, author of Song King. Price, $7.50 per 
dozen ; 75 cents each peu mail. 


GOSPEL HYMNS MNS The ‘Moody and San- 


AND key Song Book,” con- 


. ee taining all the songs 
| SACRED SONGS! (and many others) 


sung by these celebrated revivalists. Price, boards, 
$30 per hundred ; 35 cents each by mail. Words only, 
$ per hundred ; 6 cents each by mail. 


PALMER'S The Vade Me- 


THEORY OF MUSIC! focwleise 


Covers the whole ground. Every teacher and stu- 
dent should have it. Bound in ¢loth, price, $1.00 by 
mail. 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail 
price. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH € CO., 
Cc incinnati,O. 0. 


New Music Books. 


A BRILLIANT LIST! 


(75 ets.) By L. O. 
-MERSON. For Singing Schools, 


Conventions, ete. 
(60 cts.) By W. 


The Whippoorwill. O. Perkins. Capital 
collection of songs for Common Schools. 
The Shining River. ‘2°53. Py,2.% 


O. Prerxins. 
Very beautiful Sabbath School Song Book. 


The Salutation. ($1.38.) By L. O. Emer- 


s0N. First-class Collec- 
tion for Choirs. 


Biographical Sketches °%.,'°%), Emi 


nent 
Composers. ($2.00.) By L. B. Ursine. Very 
Interesting. 


Dictionary of Musical, .TE*MS, ($5. 


9 Strainer & Bar- 
RET A magnificent book. Illustrated. Finely 
bound. 
JUST OUT! 
!THE WORLD OF SONG.! 
* Tue Vocat Gem or THE Season! 


Bound Volume of popular songs. In Boards, $2.50. 
Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00 


| Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., | J. E. DITSON & CO. 
7l1l Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. P hiladelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 





DOLLARD’S 
513 CHESTNUT STREET. 513 
Ornamental Hair Work, Wigs, Tonpees, 
Braids, Curls, etc., ete. 
Gentlemens’ Hair Cutting Rooms. 
Only Practical Workmen employed. 
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—— — 





November 25, 1876.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| 
| 
1 4 ‘ j y) 1 | 
Lippincott's Magazine, 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF | 
POPULAR LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, | 

FOR DECEMBER, | 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Now Ready, Containing 
A Varic.y of Entertaining Articles. 


. ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 





The number for January begins the nineteenth 
volume of this Magazine, and while its past record 
will, it is hoped, be deemed a sufticient guarantee 
of future excellence, no efforts will be spared to 
diversify its attractions and to provide an increased 
supply of 
POPULAR READING IN THE BEST AND MOST 

EMPHATIC SENSE. 

The great object and constant aim of the conduc- 
tors will be to furnish the public with Literary Enter- 
tainment of a Refined and Varied Character, as well as 
to present in a graphic and striking manner the 
most recent information and soundest views on subjects 
of General Interest ; in a word, to render Lippincott’s 
Magazine strikingly distinctive in 
THOSE FEATURES THAT ARE MOST ATTRACTIVE 

IN MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 

The contributions now on hand, or specially en- 
gaged, embrace a highly attractive list oF 
Tales, Short Stories, Descriptive Sketches, Narra- 

tives, Papers on Science and Art, Poems, 
Popular Essays, Literary Criticisms, 
Etc., Etc., 
BY TALENTED AND WELL-KNOWN WRITERS. 

A large proportion of the articles, especially those 
descriptive of travel, will be 

PROFUSELY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The pictorial embellishments of the Magazine 
constitute one of its many attractive features. 


In addition to the Generat Arrractions of LIP- | 
PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, the Publishers would in- 
vite attention to the following 


SPEvIAL FEATURES FOR 1877. 
1. A new serial story, 
“THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIF,” 


by Greorce Macponatp, author of “ Malcolm,” “ Alec 
Forbes,” “ Robert Falconer,” etc. 











To those of our readers who are familiar with 
“* Malicolm,”’ this new story from the pen of this dis- 
tinguished writer will need no recommendation, 
and his reputation is a guarantee to others of a 
deeply interesting and powerful story. It began in 
the November number, which issue, with the 
December part, will be furnished, gratis to all new 
subscribers for 1877. 


2. A profusely illystrated series of sketches of 
SWEDISH SCENERY AND LIFE, 


by Pror. Wittarp Fiske, of Cornell University, who 
is thoroughly familiar with Sweden and its People 
from personal observation. 


3. Aseries of popular papers on 
ART AND ART MATTERS, 
by Epwarp Stranan (Earl Shinn), author of “ The 
New Hyperion,” ete. 
4. Illustrated Sketches of Travel, entitled 
PICTURES FROM SPAIN, 
by Epwarp Krno, author of “The Great South,” ete. 
6. Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper's Interesting and Piquant 


PAPERS AND LETTERS FROM PARIS 
will be continued through the year. 

6. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE RHINE 

will be described in a richly illustrated series of 
papers, 

7. During the year will appear a number of hand- 
somely illustrated short articles, descriptive of Life, 
Travel, and Adventure in the United States, Eng- 


land, South America, Japan, Mongolia, and other 
countries. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS 


PRICE, 35 CENTS. 
TERMS.—Yearly Subscriptions, $4; Two Copies 
$7; Three Copies, $10; Five Copies, $16; Ten Copies. 
$30, with a copy gratis to the person procuring the 
club. Single number, 35 cents. 


Ni‘ YTICE.—The November and December Num- 
bers, containing the earlier chapters of “The Mar- 
quis of Lossie,” will be presented to all new annual 
subscribers for 1877. 


SPECIMEN NUM BER mailed, postage paid, to 
any address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


TO AGENTS A LIBERAL COMMISSION WILL 
BE ALLOWED. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


J. KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
Chorch acd Sunday School 









FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. | 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail. | 
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SEE HOW PRETTY. 


Everybody likes them. “ Perfectly Splendid,” the Ladies say. 
~- Send 15 cents for Trial Tryp Three Months 
THE LADIES FLORAL CABINET 
AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

A perfect beauty. Full of charming stories, pictures and 
reading. Devoted to Housekeeping, Household Elegan 
cies, Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, 
Amusement, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, etc. 
The prettiest Ladies’ Paper in America. A perfect Gem. 

Wonderfully popular Ladies all delighted with it 

PRICE, 35 CTS., 3 MONTHS ON TRIAL, WITH 1 CHROMO OR STEEL PLATS ENGRAVING, 
ee. hs Bi ‘ WITHOUT CHROMO. 

“40 “SPECIMEN COPY. NONE PREB. AGENTS WANTED, GET CP A CLUB. 

THE LITTLE GEM AND YOUNG FOLKS’ FAVORITE. 


Send 10 cents for Trial Trip Three Months 

The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the U 8 
Full of pictures, entertaining stories, puzzles, fun, anec 
dotes, stories, helps to school studies, and hints for self- 
improvement. Get up a club. Goes like Fun _ All the 
children want it. Parents! it is the best present you can 
ive your boys and girls. Price, 30c.,3 months on trial, 
> ~ including pretty chromo, “Mischief.” 3 months, without 
aad or’ chromo, l0c. Specimen copy, 5c. 


Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Please state where you saw the Advertisement 


FREE!! FOR THE REST OF THE YEAR. 
The Christian Union. 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 7 ; 

Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, eee 

Sole medium of Ellinwood’s authorized verbatim reports each week of 
MR. BEECHER’S 

SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


All his literary productions, including the characteristic “Star PapErs,” 
will be given. Comments on the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


by Mr. Appott every week, and articles on Biblical and Sunday-school Topics 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., Rev. Epwarp EGG.eston, 
D.D., and others. 
A GREAT SERIAL STORY THIS FALL, 
BY REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
Paper sent from receipt of subscription to January 1, 1878. 

Special Supplement for Christmas Celebration in the Sunday 

School, by REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, now ready, including 





a aes 


|Christmas Carol and literary exercises. In packages of 50, 


$1.00, postage prepaid. 


A comprehensive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 per year, 
postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. To new subscribers on trial for three 
months, 75 cents. Cash Commissions to Agents. No charge for Outfit. Send 


for particulars. 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


1 | OTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, ete. 

} Exhibitions with the Stereopticon Dissolving 

| Views, and with the new Calcium Light, given by 
| Prof. Roop, Ridge Avenue and Wood Street. 


SCRIPTURE ACROSTICS. 
& SON, 


A new gift for Holidays, Birthdays, Sunday-schools. 
nated cards for bookmarks, leaflets, &c. The follow- 
ing names nowready. Annie, Alice, Belle, Caroline, 
Elizabeth, Edith, Florence, Fannie, Gertrude, Grace, 
Hattie, Helen, Jennie, Josie, Julia, Kate. Louisa, Lily, 


Names with their signification on beautifully illumi- 
Lottie, Mary, Margaret, Maria, Martha, Sarah, Susan. 
‘AND 10 cents fortwo specimens. Address MRS. WALTER 


CLARKE, St. Cloud Hotel, New York City. 
National School of Elocution 
The Finest manufactured in AMERICA. 


—AND— 
ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philacelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, 
oe and all classes of advanced students. Attention to 
conversation and oratory, vocal culture, reading and 
FOR FAMILY USE AND FOR PRESENTS, | recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. 

Both sexes admitted. Send for Catalogue. Winter 

term opens December 4th. 


S. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., | ———"" "S08" SEEM, Erincipet_ 
puitapetrata.  |Boss Printing Press, 


. SEeRY able gauge with ink table and rol- 

Branch manufactory, MACHINERY HALL, Ex- 7 gal . 4 
vai : > “AN “DARTMEN’ ler. Warranted to give perfect 
position Grounds, AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. satisfaction ; sent to any eddress on 
- =e receipt of $1.50. Send 10 cents for 
our handsome illustrated catalogue 


of Revolvers, B@xing Gloves, Skates, 
/ Db. L. P AGE’s / and Sporting Goods. Address 
WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 
91 Duane Street, N. ¥. 




















NO COLOR 

or other ob- 

jectionable 
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used, | 





OoUR 
SPECIALTIES 
MADE FRESH 
DAILY. 


jo =r s" 
















re common and 
deleterious in- 
gredients. Un- 
RIVALLED FOR 


in bathing children, will prevent eruptions, keep the skin 

soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent 

Does away with all powders, chalk or otheremolients, A cer- 

tain preventive of chafing itching, #c.,in babies, the causes 
of half the eryinz and crossness of bahyhood. Worth ten 
times its cost to every mother and family in Christendom ,; 
packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to 

any address on receipt Of $2.50, SF For. Sale by ll 

/ Add: ass BT. 








abbict, New Youu Crev 





WHAT THEY SAY. 

“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just 
what we want. I think it is the most 
complete help we have ever had.” M. 
D. G. 

“It has been my desire to introduce 
into our Sabbath-school the very best 
helps I could procure, and I am frank 
to say that I have not seen any publi- 
cation which has pleased me so much as 
the Scholars’ Quarterly.” J.S. R. 

“Tt is the best thing of the kind I 
have seen, and I think hereafter will be 
generally used by our Sabbath-school. 
Two classes have already adopted them.” 
F. W. 

“T as a scholar found your Quarterly 
so much help that now I have a class, I 
want to have them use it, and so send 
you $2.50, and you may send what you 
think you can for that.” A.M. H. 


Published at the office of The Sunday School 
Times. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED! SALESMEN atasalary of $1200 a 
year to travel and sell goodsto Dealers. NO 
SDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monitor Manvuracturine Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


A graphic pen-picture of its history, grand buildings, 
wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, etc. Profusely 
iltustrated, thoroughly popular, and very cheap. Js se//- 
ing immensely. 000 AGENTS Wanted. Send for 
full particulars. This is the chance of 100 years to 
coin money fast. Get the only reliable history. Hun- 
BARD Brotuers, Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, 
O., Chicago, Ill., or Springfield, Mass. 


C AUTION Be not deceived by premature books 
assuming to be “ official,” and tell- 
ing what will happen in August and September. 


Great AMERICAN TRIUMPH. 
THE MEDAL OF THE 
CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 
AWARDED 
THE AMERICAN 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ALSO, 


A SPECIAL MEDAL FOR FINEST SPECIMENS OF 
NEEDLE WORK. 





These New American Machines are Self-threading, 
and have the patent self-threading shuttle. ol 
AGENTS WANTED in every county in the United 
States. Apply or address, 
American B. H. O. and Sewing 
Machine Co., 


1318 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


Most Complete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home 
Practice. 
100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
Used standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
Hundreds of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
bospitals. 
Price List.-Ne.1, for Chil- 
dren 4to6 rears, $1 00. No. 
2. for Children 6 te 8, $1.10. 
No. 3, fer Children & to 10, $1.20. No.4, for Childres Wtol4, 
1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
1.40. No. 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.20. 
0. 7, used by Ladies, Children er Geave, $2.00. o. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, ro | 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7's and Two 8, $16.00. Nos.7 and 
are fitted with a screw-eve and book to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, $4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly aniversal wherever it is placed betcre the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For Illustrated descriptive circulara, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 
- 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ZaAe 






$5 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.5°, $7 
Self-Inking “BEST,” with outfit, $10, 
Rotary Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
stamp for Catalogue, (no postal cards.) 
H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th st., Phila 


A Hieaty Pouisnep Nickel-PLATED , 
PUZZLE KEY RING ) 
(Same as sold by us at the Centennial.) 


with your name and address cut on for 
2 cents. J.T. Hittyser, 306 Broadway, N. Y. 





' 
| 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


SS 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
“ 15 to 29 - *2e 1.90 * 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 * 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


—— 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
@ year at yearly rates 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tur Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


——() 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed 
on the yellow address label of each paper or package 
of papers, it will be necessary for all subscribers to 
renew promptly by the time thus designated, or their 
paper will be discontinued 


a 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, 8 .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tuk Sunpay Scnoou 
Times who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of Tuer 
Timra, desires the help of THe SupeRintenpENt's 
Parer for any member of his school,—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher, 
—he can multiply copies of the Pargr accordingly 
to his own address on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra papers go only to 
subscribers of Tur Times. 

Orders for this Parer can be filled only when 
coming direct from superintendents or pastors who 
are subscribers of Tur Times. 


—<$—$»-—_—- 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, S - 8 .60 
100 es one year, <- - : 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


——+)——_——. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - $ 6.25 
100 ” one year, - = = 25.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


i 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


SQ 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 


The Sunday School Times, one year, 9 shillings. 
3 shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 


The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 


——— 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(ee 


The New Yorx Orricr is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y. M. 
C. A. Building, 

E. P. Wartrna, Agent. 





as first formed, | 


_THE SUNDAY | SCHOOL TIMES. 





PERIODICALS. 


dpe Petiodicals, <2 


| APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Miscellany of Popular Literature. New 
Series. 25 cents per number. $3.00 per annum. 
| Appletons’ Journal is now published monthly; it 
is devoted to popular literature and all matters of 
taste and general culture—published at a price to 
| bring it within the reach of all classes. It contains | 
superior fiction, in the form of serials and short | 
stories; papers graphically descriptive of pictur- 
esque places; articles upon men of note, and upon 
| the habits of ditferent peoples; essays upon house- 
| hold and social topics; articles of travel and adven- 

ture; scientific and industrial articles written in a 

graphic and popular style. In brief, the aim is to be 
| comprehensive, including in its plan all branches of 
| literature and all themes of interest to intelligent | 
readers. Each number is illustrated. 

Terms: Three dollars per annum, postage prepaid 
to all subscribers in the United States; or Ewe snty- 
five cents per number. A club of Four Yearly Sub- 
scriptions will entitle the sender to an extra sub- 
scription gratis; that is, five copies will be sent one 
year for twelve dollars. For $7.20 Appletons’ Journal 
and The Popular Science Monthly (full price, eight 
dollars), postage prepaid. 


THE POPULAR SUIENCE MONTHLY. | 


Conducted by E. L. Youmans. 

This periodical was started (in 1872) to promote the | 
diffusion of valuable scientific knowledge, in a read- 
able and attractive form, among all classes of the 
community, and has thus far meta want supplied by 
no other magazine in the United States. 

Containing instructive and interesting articles and 
abstracts of articles, original, selected, translated, and 
illustrated, from the pens of the leading scientific 
men of different countries; accounts of important 
scientific discoveries, the application of science tothe 
practical arts, and the latest views put forth concern- 
ing natural phenomena, have been given by savans of 
the highest authority. Prominent attention has been 
also devoted to those various sciences which help to 
a better understanding of the nature of man, to the 
bearings of science upon the questions of society and 
government, to scientific education, and to the con- 
flicts which spring from the progressive nature of 
scientific knowledge. 

The Popular Science Monthly is published in a 
large octavo, handsomely printed on clear type, and, 
when the subjects admit, fully illustrated. 

Tens : $5.00 per annum or Fifty cents per number. 
Postage prepaid to all Subscribers in the United 
States. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


An International Gallery of Engravings, by dis- 
tinguished Artists of a and America. 
With Illustrated Papers in the Various Branches 
of Art. 





size, superbly illustrated and printed, and specially 
devoted to the world of Art—Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, Stehing, En- 
ameling, and Designing in all its branches—having 
in view the double purpose of supply! ing a complete 
illustrated record of progress in the Arts, and of 
affording a means for the cultivation of Art-taste | 
none the oes. Each number is richly and | 
abundantly 1 

no pains are spared to render this “ Art Journal” the 
most valuable publication of the kind in the world. 
It contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the 
London Art Journal, a publication of world-wide 
fame (the exclusive right of which, for Canada and 
the United States, has been pure hased by the pub- | 
lishers): with extensive additions devoted principally 
to American Art and American topics. Sold only by 
| Subscription. Price, 75 cents per number; $9.00 per 
} annum, postage prepaid. 

Subscriptions received by the Publishers, or their 
Agents. Agancies: 22 Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post Office Avenue, Balti- 

| more; 53 Ninth St., Pittsburgh; 100 State St., Albany ; 
42 State St., Rochester; 103 State St., Chic ago; 30 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati; 305 Locust St., St. Louis; 20 
St. Charles St., New Orleans ; 230 Sutte ‘rSt., San Fran- 
cisco. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 ee N. ¥ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, Nv, 


Manufacture a superior i A of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Sa lllustrated Catalogues sent free. 


REDUCE YOUR GAS BILLS! 


The Patent Magic 
Gas Flame 
Expander 












Gives more 
world at one-half the cost. Sample Burner with 
Expanders sent free on receipt of 35 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. H. W. POOL & CO. 


brilliant light than any burner in the 


835 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 








The Signal Service BAROMETER & THERMOMETER 


COMBINED, 
THE GREAT WEATHER INDICATOR. 


It will detect and indicate correctly any change in 
the weather 12 to 24 hours in advance. Saves far- 
mers 50 times its cost every season. Sent free, to 
any address, on receipt of $2.00. Send eoney 
order or registered letter at our risk. AGENTS 
= _ ED. Send stamp for circular. H. W. Poo. 

Co., 886 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
© Neate the &, &. Times when writing, 





The Art Journal is a monthly publication, quarto illustrated. 





| at sight to every young lady and gent. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


$9008? amonth. Outfit rk $1 free toagents. Ex- 
ce slsior Mf’ gc ©., 151 Mic higan Ave. » Chicago. 


AGENTS! So sscrsutse sates. 


$11 a Week to Agents. SAMPLES FREE. 
Hy g P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at asglary of $1200 « 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Moxiror Mayrracturixe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





| 8s a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, New York City. 











aday. E Seabey ment for all. Catabegeee 8 
free. Samples, 25 cents. 
$10,0( . & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York City. 


Write at once 


Outfit free. thins uaranteed 
5 to EMPIRE NOVELTY CO., 309 Broadway, | 


New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. NEW NOVELTIES 
just out. Catalogues free ee Novelty Com- 
pany. 200 PE ARL STREE" 





THE BEST COMMISSIONS. 
Do not engage on other books before 
WE P. Y our circulars and terms. INGRAM & 


SMITH, Publishers, 731 Walnut Street. 


Outfit free to Agents, men and women. Arti- 
cle possesses a great charm for both sexes. Sells 
Scientific 


| Nove relty Co., 731 31 Broadws ay, New York 


| Address AM. PUB. CO., 








BOOK AGENRS | We have in préss New Books | 
by Bret Harte, Charles Dudley 


Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. Fish, and others. Now 
is the time to secure territory. Catalogues sent free. 
Hartford, Ct 
Cincinnati. 


F REE! iiivis 
Z 


EASILY yO'8 
0 PE R WEFK. 


eth W. P. Ray & Co., Chicago. 








] Greatest Offer of the Sea- 
son. Eight $10 Chromos given 


AGENTS! 


| away with Hom. Gu Est, including Hoover's Peerless 


| 





lustrated on both steel and wood, and | 





| Terms moderate. J, J. WILSON, 763 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR INVENTIONS, 
A ENT TRADE-MARKS, 
P COPYRIGHTS, &c. 


American Fruit, 244 feet long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin 
Vesta, etc. Mounted outfit, four Chromos, $3.00; 
eight Chromos, $.50. J. LATHAM & CO., No. 419 
Washington Street, Boston. 


850 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great interest in all nations, and in our own 
| thrilling history of 100 years, makes this book sell 
faster than any other. 3 books in one, beautifully 
Low price, quick sales, extra terms. 
Send for ¢ ircular. J. ©. McCURDY & CO., Phila. 


NO MORE HARD TIMES. <.sccs 


Male or Female, to sell the IL- 

LUSTRATED LORD'S PRAYER. A real 

work of art. No daub. Sells itself. 

making from $5.00 to $15.00 per day. If you want 

| proof, I can furnish it. Send $1.00 and get the two 

= a with circulars, terms, ete. Address REV. 8 
. BUCK, Williamsport, Pa. Box 2512. 





AGENTS FIND ruar tue FULL HISTORY or THe 


, Chicago, or | 


Agents are | 


| WORTH REPEATING. 


[We do not know the author of either the 
poem or the sketch, which are printed be- 
low. They were first published a number 
of years ago. We reprint them now because 
of the memories they will revive in many 
hearts of former Thanksgiving-day reunions 
'in the New England homestead, when good 

old-fashioned mothers and grandmothers 
| welcomed their offspring to the home kitchen 
—which in the farm-houses of yore was the 
family gathering place in the winter season. 
—TueE Epiror 1 








MEMORIES ( OF THE 
KITCHEN. 


BY MRS. 8S. P. SNOW. 


OLD 


Far back 
cast 
To the cot where the hours of my childhood were 
yassed ; 
ez Loved all its rooms, to the pantry and hall, 
But that blessed old kitchen was dearer than all; 
Its chairs and its table, none brighter could be, 
For all its surroundings were sacred to me, 
To the nail in the ceiling, the latch on the door, 
And I loved every crack of that old kitchen floor. 


in my musings, my thoughts have been 


I remember the fire-place with mouth high and 
wide 

The old-fashioned oven that stood by its side 

Out of which, each Thanksgiving, came puddings 
and pies, 

That fairly bewildered and dazzled our eyes ; 

And then, too, Saint Nicholas, slyly and still, 

Came down every Christmas, our stockings to fill; 

| But the dearest of memories I've laid up in store, 

Is the mother that trod that old kitchen floor. 


Day in and day out, from morning till night, 

Her footsteps were busy, her heart always light, 

For it seemed to me then that she knew nota 
care, 

The smile was so gentle her face used to wear; 

I remember with pleasure what joy filled our 
eyes, 

When she told us the stories that children so prize 

They were new every night, though we'd heard 
them before 

From her lips, at the wheel, on the old kitchen 
floor 


I remember the window, where mornings I'd run 

As soon as the daybreak, to watch for the sun, 

And I thought, when my head scarcely reached to 
the sill, 

That i nig through the night in the trees on the 


il 

And the small tract of ground, that my eyes there 
could view, 

Was all of the world that my infancy knew ; 

| Indeed, I cared not to know of it more, 


Weite tel MOODY & SANKEY For a world in itself was that old kitchen floor. 


in Great Britain and America is a success every- | 


where. All want it—rich or poor. From 5to 20 books 
aday’s work. It is the only complete work published, 
containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and Prayer Meet- 
ing Talks, Sankey’s Addresses, and everything of in- 
terest. Has 643 pages, steel portrait, and 12 engray- 
ings. Price, $2. x tarene, H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 
| 4 Barclay Street, New a 


AGENTS WANTED for the STORY of 


 CHAREEY Ross 


Written by his Father Aca his Father. A complete account of 
this most Mysterious Abduction and Exciting 
Search. With Fac-simile Letters and Illustrations. 
Outsells all other books. One agent took = oo 
in one day. come liberal. Address 

Porrsr , Pubiishers, PHILAD opITAL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establish ws 





ed 4 
Superior Bells of Copper a mounted 
| with the best Rotary hol e ‘Churches, 
Se. , Farms, Factories houses, Fire 
Warranted. 


Titustrated Catala 
Vandusen & Tift, 103 & 


ue sent Free. 
E. Second St.,Cia. 


Stereopticon Para nments 


with the best Dissolving View Apparatus, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen Light, ete. Superb views of noted scenery 
in America, England, France, Germany, the Alps, 
Italy, Egy pt, Holy Land, ete. Also, an entire even- 
ing of Centennial E xposition views. Full and reli- 
able descriptions given. Highest testimonials. 








procured with promptness and on reasonable terms 


JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
110 FOURTH 8T., below Chestnut. 
> Call or send for Book of Instruction. “@& 


Gallaiel’s THRGAD CUTTER 


For Sewing Machines, 

This is just what you need for your Se wing Ma- 
chine. It pays for its cost quickly, by saving time, 
patience, thread, and needles. Takes the place of 
scissors. Is attached to the machine in a moment, 
and then is always ready for use. 

Ask your agent for one, or send by mail, giving 
the name of your machine, and enclosing thirty 
cents, to WILLIAM L. GALLAUDET, 34 Eu 
Elizabeth, N, J, 


m Sr. | 


To-night those old visions come back at their will, 
But the wheel and its music forever are still, 
| The band is moth-eaten, the wheel laid away, 
And the fingers that turned it le mold’ring in 
clay, 
| The hearthstone, so sacred, is just as ‘twas then, 
And the voices ot children ring out there again, 
The sun through the window looks in as of yore, 
But it sees stranger feet on the old kitchen floor. 


I ask not for honor, but this I would crave, 

That when the lips speaking are closed in the 
grave 

My islloas will gather theirs round at their side, 

And tell of the mother that long ago died: 

'Twould be more enduring, far dearer to me, 

Than inscription on marble or granite could be, 

To have them tell often, as I did of yore, 

Of the mother that trod the old kitchen floor. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GRAND- 
MOTHER. 


There is an old kitchen somewhere in the 
past, and an old-fashioned fire-place therein, 
with its smooth old jambs of stone ; smooth 
with many knives that have been sharpened 
there, smooth with many little fingers that 
have clung there. There are andirons with 
| rings in the top, wherein many temples of 
flame have been builded with spires and tur- 
rets of crimson. There is a nt 4 warm 
hearth ; broad enough for three generations 
to cluster on; worn by feet that have been 
torn and bleeding by the way, or been made 
“beautiful,” and walked upon floors of tes- 
sellated gold. There are tongs in the cor- 
ner, wherewith we grasped a coal, and 

“blowing for a little life,  Nighted our first 
candle; there is a shovel wherewith were 
drawn forth the glowing embers, in which 
we saw our first fancies and dreamed our 
first dreams; the shovel with which we 
stirred the logs until the sparks rushed up 
the chimney as if a forge were in blast be- 
| low, and wished we had so many lambs, or 
|so many marbles, or so many somethings 

that we coveted; and so it was that we 
| wished our first wishes. 

There is a chair—a low, rush-bottomed 
chair; there is a little wheel in the corner, 
{a big wheel in the garret, a loom in the 











November 


25, 1876.] 
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chamber. There are chestfuls of linen and 


yarn, and quilts of rave patterns and sam- | 


ples in frames. 

And everywhere and always the dear old 
wrinkled face of her whose firm, elastic step 
mocks the feeble saunter of her children’s 
children,—the old-fashioned grandmother of 
forty years ago. She, the very Providence 
of the old homestead ; she who loved us all, 
and said she wished there were iaore of us to 
love, and took all the school in the hollow 
for grandchildren besides. . 
sive heart was hers, beneath the woolen 
gown, or that more stately bombazine, or 
that sole heir-loom of silken texture 

We can see her to-day, those mild, blue 
eyes, with more of beauty in them than 
time could touch, or death could do more 
than hide—those eyes that held both smiles 
and tears within the faintest call of every 
one of us, and soft reproof—that seemed not 
passion but regret. A white tress has 
escaped from beneath her snowy cap; she 
lengthened the tether of a vine that 
straying over a window, as she came in, and 
plucked a four-leaved clover for Ellen. She 
sits down by the little wheel—a tress is run- 
ning through her fingers from the distaff’s 


A great expan- | 


| and light-hearted girl, she hung around that 


| herself, and lived alone in us. 
was | 


dishevelled head, when a small voice cries | 


“Grandma,” from the old red cradle, and 
Grandma,” Tommy shouts from the top of 
the stairs. Gently she lets go the thread, 
for her patience is almost as beautiful as her 
charity, and she touches the little red bark 
a moment, till the young voyager is ina 
dream again, and then directs Tommy’s un- 
availing attempts to harness the cat. 

The tick of the clock runs fast and low, 
and she opens the mysterious door and 
proceeds to wind it up. We are all on tip- 
toe, and we beg, in a breath, to be lifted up 
one by one and look in the hundredth time 
upon the tin cases of the weights, and the 

oor lonely pendulum, which goes to and 
ro by its little dim windows; and,our peti- 
tions are all granted, and we are all lifted 
up, and we all touch with the finger the 
wonderful weights, and the music of the 
wheel is resumed. 

Was Mary to be married, or Jane to be 
wrapped in a shroud? So meekly did she 
fold the white hands of the one upon her 
still bosom, that there seemed to be a 
prayer in them there; and so sweetly did 
she wreathe the white rose in the hair of the 
other, that one would not have wondered 
had more roses budded for company. How 
she stood between us and apprehended 
harm; how the rudest of us weftened be- 
neath the gentle pressure of her faded and 
tremulous hand! From her capacious pocket 
that hand was ever withdrawn closed, only 
to be opened in our own with the nuts she 
had gathered, with the cherries she had 
plucked, the little egg she had found, the 
“‘turn-over” she had baked, the trinket she 
had purchased for us as the product of her 
spinning, the blessings she Fad stored for 
us—the offspring of her heart. 

What treasures of story fell from those old 
lips; of good fairies and evil ; of the old times 
when she was a girl; but we wondered if 
ever she was little,—but then she couldn’t be 
handsomer or dearer. And then, when we 
begged her to sing:—“ Sing us one of the old 
songs you used to sing for mother, grandma.” 
“Children, I can’t sing,” she always said: 
and mother used to always lay her knitting 
softly down, and the kitten stopped playing 
with the yarn on the floor, pe the clock 
ticked lower in the corner, and the fire died 
down to a glow, like an old heart that is 
neither chilled nor dead, and grandmother 
sang. To be sure it would not do for the 
sailor and concert-room now-a-days; but 
then it was the old kitchen, and the old- 
fashioned grandmother, and the old ballad, 
in the dear old times, and we can hardly see 
to write for the memory ot them, though it 
is a band’s breadt’ ‘o the sunset. 

Well, she sang. rer voice was feeble and 
wavering, like a fountain just ready to fail; 
but then how sweet-toned it was, and it be- 
came deeper and stronger; but it could not 
grow sweeter. What “joy of grief” it was 





to sit there around the fire all of us, except- | 
ing Jane, and her we thought we saw when | 


the door was opened a moment by the wind: 
but then we were not afraid, for was not it 
her old smile she wore? To sit there around 
the fire, and weep over the woes of the 


babes in the woods, who laid down side by | 


side in the great solemn shadows: and how 
strangely glad we felt when the robin red- 
breast covered them with leaves, and, last 


of all, when the angel took them out of night | 


into day everlasting. 

We may think what we will of it now, 
bnt the song and the story heard around the 
kitchen fire have colored the thoughts and 
the lives of most of us, have given the germs 
of whatever poetry blessés our hearts, what- 
ever of memory blooms in our yesterdays, 


| 


Attribute whatever we may to the school | 
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| 
and the schoolmaster, the rays which make | 
that little day we call life, radiate from the 
God-swept circle of the hearthstone. 

Then she sings an old lullaby, the song of | 
her mother—her mother sang it to her; But 
she does not sing it through, and falters ere 
it is done. She rests her head upon her | 
hands, and is silent in the old kitchen. 
Something glitters down between her fingers 
in the firelight, and it looks like rain in the 
soft sunshine. The old grandmother is | 
thinking when she first heard the song, and | 
the voices that sang it, when, a light-haired | 








mother’s chair, nor saw the shadows of the 
years tocome. Oh, the days that are no 
more! What words unsay, what deeds 
undo, to set back just this once the ancient 
clock of time ! 

So our little hands were forever clinging 
to her garments, and staying her as if from 
dying, tor long ago she had done living for 
But the old | 
kitchen wants a presence to-day; and the | 
rush-bottomed chair is tenantless. 

How she used to welcome us when we 
were grown, and came back once more to 
the homestead | 

We thought we were men and women, 
but we were children there; the old-fash- 
ioned grandmother was blind in her eyes, 
but she saw with her heart, as she always | 
did. We threw out long shadows through | 
the open door, and she felt them as they fell | 
over her form, and she looked dimly up, and 
she said : 

“Edward I know, and Lucy’s voice I can 
hear, but whose is that other? It must be 
Jane’s,’ for she had almost forgotten the 
folded hands. ‘Oh, no! not Jane’s, for she | 
—let me see—she is waiting for me, isn’t | 
she?” and the old grandmother wandered 
and wept. 

“Tt is another daughter, grandmother, 
that Edward has brought,’ says some one, 
“for your blessing.” 

“Has she blue eyes, my son? Put her 
hands in mine, for she is my late-born, the 
child of my old age. Shall I sing youa 
song, children?” and she is idly fumbling 
for a toy—a welcome gift for the children 
that have come again. 

One of us, men as we thought we were, 
is weeping; she hears the half-suppressed 
sobs, and says, as she extends her feeble 
hand: 

“Here, my poor child, rest upon your 
grandmother's shoulder; she will protect 
you from all harm. Come, my children, sit 
around the fire again. Shall I sing youa 
song or tell you astory? Stir the fire, for 
it is cold; the nights are growing colder.” 

The clock in the corner struck nine, the 
bed-time of those old days. The song of 
life was indeed sung, the story told. It was 
bed-time at last. Good-night to thee, 
grandmother. The old-fashioned grand- 
mother was no more, and we miss her for- 
ever. But we will set up a tablet in the 
midst of the heart, and write on it only this: 

SacRED TO THE MEMoRY 
Of the 

Goop OLD-FASHIONED GRANDMOTHER. 

God bless her forever! 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OLDEN HILL Seminary for Youea Ladies, Bridge- 
port, Ct. Address MISS EMILY NELSON. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
No. 4035 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


| ever 


} sample copy. 





This Boarding and Day School is delightfully 
situated in West Philadelphia, and combines advan- 
tages of both city and country. For circulars with 
references address the Principal, Mrs.J.A.BOGARDUS 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 247 SOUTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 
Duties resumed September 11. 

The undersigned invites the attention of parents 
to the extensive improvements made during the 
vacation, and especially to the change of entrance 
from Dean to Thirteenth Street. For circulars ad- 
dress the Principal, J. W. FAIRES, D.D., 245 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


OUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 
Under new management, will afford increased facil- 
ities for thorough education. Fall term begins 
September 14, 1876. Reference in Philadelphia, 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunpay Scuoo | 
Times. For circulars address } 

CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, President, 
WasHINGTON Hetonts, Iv. | 


ORT PLAIN SEMINARY 
And Collegiate Institute, 


FORT PLAIN, MONTGOMERY CO., N. Y. 
Offers a genial home to pupils of both sexes. 
Select, thorough, successful. 

We expect success only by deserving it. 

Fall Term begins September 5. —. 

For particulars send for catalogue, and address 
REV. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 





New Turkish Baths, 1013 Chestnut St. 

BARGAINS IN WRAPPING PAPER AND 
TWINE, H. K. W. HALL, 

31 Hawzezy Sr., Bosrex. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Garrigues Brothers, 
608 Arch Street, Phila., Pa., 


Make aspecialty of furnishing the BEST care- 
fully selected Sabbath-school Books in the Mar- 
ket. 

They also sepety the Catalogues of amy Publish- 
ers, from which their customers may select, and will 


furnish anything to complete the outfit of a suc- | 


cessful Sabbath-school. 

Holiday Goods in our line in great variety, Chro- 
mos, Illustrated Children’s Books, ete. 
Arch Street. Correspondence solicited. 


LIBRARIANS. 


Use “ Hubbell’s Library Record Book.” The rec- 
ord of any school under 700 (or 60 classes) on one 
page; each scholar separate and each class on one 
ine. The most complete andgsimple record book 
ublished. It saves the librarian half the labor 
of other systems, prevents mistakes, and affords a 
quick reference. Only been published two months 
and the demand constantly increasing. Send for a 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

CHARLES L. HUBBELL, 
New Haven, Conn. 





P. O. 413. 


KIND READER, if you are in any way inter- 


ested in 


BEES or HONEY, 


| we will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


I love my work in the Sabbath-school as well as 
with the honey bees; and I trust you will find our 
monthly a friend of both. Tell us plainly, on a 
postal, where to send it. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 


By Rev. Chas. E. Knox, 
Author of David the King. 


From Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York: 

“| take great pleasure in expressing my very high 
estimate of the work, A Year with St. Paul. I have 
had occasion to examine it with care as compared 
with other works upon the same subject, and it has 
given me pleasure to see the skill with which he has 
condensed, within a short compass, all the impor- 
tant results of recent scholarship upon this interest- 
ing subject. The work is so perspicuously arranged 
and so pleasantly written, as to make it interestin 
to the general reader, whilst its walue as a text-boo 
is secured. I cannot imagine a pleasanter occupa- 
tion than to teach a Bible-class upon the plan of this 
work.” 

The subjects run parallel with the New Testament 
subjects of the International series for 1876 and for 
1877. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., Publishers. 


NOW Sabbath School Books 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Prggbyterian Board of Publication. 


GRACE WESTERVELT; or, The Chil- 
DREN OF THE COVENANT. A sequel to “ Theo- 
dore,” a book about Baptism. 

16mo. Price, $1.25. 


LEAVES AND FRUIT. By M. E. 
Griffith, author of “ Boys at Eastwick.” 
16mo. Price, $1.25. 


WAT ADAMS, THE YOUNG MACHIN- 
IST, AND HIS PROVERBS. By Mrs. so D. R. 
Boyd, author of “Stepping Stones over the Brook,” 

“The Three Rules,” ete, 

16mo. 








Price, $1. 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


ALL CLERGYMEN, 


. Superintendents, 
Sunday Schoo] j ‘Teachers and 
SHOULD HAVE 


Sermons on the International Lessons 


BY THE MONDAY CLUB. 

The book is not a commentary; nor is it a collec- 
tion of religious essays. ! ‘is 
and abstract discussions have been avoided. The 
aim of the writers has been to grasp the central 
thought of each lesson, and to unfold and impress 
this with freshness and vigor, and in its practical re- 
lations. The volume for the current year had the un- 

ualified commendation of the Evangelical press of 
the country. 

a=" 400 large pages. $1.50.-G8 

Ready October 23. At all bookstores, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


SELECT NOTES 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL TOPICS 
FOR 1877. PRICE $1.25. 
By Rev. F. N. Peloubet. Now ready. 
THE INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BOOK 
(3 grades) for 1877, by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, now 
ready. Samples mailed on receipt of price. Fifteen 
cents each. 


Address orders to 








NOTE.—100,000 of this Standard Series of Questions | 


and Notes have been sold. 

Maybee’s Stepping Stones to Heaven, 
Built of the Golden Texts for 1877, by Archie Fell, 
52 chapters, 348 pages, illustrated. Price $1.25. A 


story of 
REAL LIFE, 
to illustrate the golden thought of the texts for the 
year. Mailed on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Call at 608 | 


Minute verbal criticism | 





| 

| THE HANDSOMEST GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
} Wide Awake Pleasure Book, 1.50. 
Exquisite in all details. By the best American au- 
| thors. Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, to 
| any address, by Db. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass, 


| iistniemtalioad emepen . 
| ELBOW ROOM MAX ADELER’S New Book. 
} Outsells any book in the 
market S.plendidly illustrated with many humor- 
ous drawings. Will sell at sight. Best commissions. 
Agents wanted in every place. Terms and circulars 
free. J. M. Sropparp & Co., 723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Potter’s American Monthly. 
I:tustratep; Best Family Magazine in 
the country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies one 


50,000 
) 4 year for $13; 10 copies for $25 ; 20 copies 


Subscribers for $50, and a copy of Potter’s Bible En- 
for cyclopedia, quarto, 3000 Illustrations, 


=m price, $26, given to the person sending 
1877, 


this club. For sale at all News stands, 
at 25 cents a number. Special terms to 
Agents. J. E. Porrer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 


SAFES 


FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 
Marvin's Safe Co., 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
|'265 Broadway, 











NEW YORK. 








ATTENTION! 


If you desire to purchase 
&@ piano, or an organ, or ex- 
change an old instrument for 
a new one, you will find it to your advantage 
to send for a Catalogue and terms to J. W. 
FRENCH & CO., Piano Warerooms, 20 East Four- 
teenth Street New York. 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL Awarded to 
Cc. F. “*RUMPP, 
116 and 118 North FOURTH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, Cigar Cases, Port- 
| folios, Dressing Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Ladies and 
Gents’ Satehels and Traveling Bags, Shawl Straps, 
Portable Writing Desks, os etc., ete. 
Single Articles Made to Order. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 










A. J. WEIDENER, 
Dealer in 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, GLASSWARE, 
Silver-Plated Ware and Bronzes, 
36 S. SECOND St. and 27 STRAWBERRY St., Phila. 


Location at Centennial Exhibition, N 47, center 
of Main Building. 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. Stewart Depuy is not at 253 South Second, 
but is with Thomas Depuy. 


READ THESE FACTS, 


CARRY THE NEWS! 


$100 REWARD. 





Above Chestnut, East side, 














HURD’S “MAGICAL MIXTURE ” 


FOR WASHING CLOTHES, 





| Is the only preparation in the world for that purpose 
which does not contain concentrated lye, chloride of 
lime, or some similar material which rots the clothes. 

The above reward will be paid to any person who 
| ean show any clothes injured by using the mixture, 

One bottle of Hurd’s Magical Mixture will suffice 
for three ordinary washings. 

For sale by all grocers. 

By using Hurd’s “ Magical Mixture” a large boiler 
full of the dirtiest clothes will be thoroughly cleaned 
in ten minutes. Try 1:7. 


A. H. BRYANT, Agent, 
20 N. Oth St., Philadelphia. 
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ROOFING, 


“ How to save reshingling—stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds, or lay new roofs,” Par- 
ticulars free to any one statimg where they saw 
this. Goods sent to any part of the United States. 


ROOFS. 


Fix your own roof; our materials are easily applied 
with positive satisfaction. Prices low 
Correspondence invited, 





Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 


MANTELS. 


New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets, 
trimmings, or decorations in rooms. We have a 





large number set up in our warerooms for inspection, 
and are selling at very low prices. Very handsome 
designs for $12, $18, $20, $22, and $25. Book of designs 
and price list forwarded on application. 
Your custom is solicited. 
N. Y. Slate Roofing Co. Limited. 
8 Cedar St., N. Y. 49 S. Front St., Phila. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1877, 


In addition to all its former excellencies, heretofore 
surpassed by no other religious weekly newspaper 
in the world, will offer several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES, 


we" srs penepetane e and value. 

Ve shall print through the year SER- 
sbiee uy the most eminent clergymen of the coun- 
try, of all denominations, from Maine to California. 
Our readers will therefore have the pleasure of 
hearing the most famous ministers of New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, ete. 

SECON D.—We shall publish a series of articles on 
CHRISTIAN WORK, by Rev. Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D., 
which will be invaluable to clergymen, Sunday-school 
teachers, and every Christian man and woman. 

THIRD.—A new Serial Story of American life will 
be begun about the middle of December. Its title 


will be 
A PAPER CITY, 


By D. R. Locke (Rev. Petroleum VY. Nasby). It 
vividly illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of msking money without cay 
ital; and will be one of the most sparkling and 
tractive serials ever publishes «. 

FOURTH.—We shall publish a series of articles 
from the pen of E_per Brewster, Jr., of Brewster- 
ville, Mass., on men and things, religion and politics, 
and every “top topic ” as it comes u 

FIFTH.—Our great premium for the year we be- 
lieve to be the best ever offered, viz. : 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


In the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition | 

of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers 

of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every 

person, whether already a subseriber or not, who 

sends us $3,.we will forward Tue LNpEPENDENT one 

vear, postage paid, together with any one volume 

from the following list: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

6. Martin Chuazlewit. 530 pages, 

. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

. Old Curiosity Shop. and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 

. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Bs — Rudge fond Hard Times. 570 pages. 

11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes, 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pp 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages, 





DAD 


15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child's History 
of England, Master Humphrey's Clock, ete. 
560 pages. 

For 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 
We will send 
Dickens Complete. 

Every number of Tue INpepenpent contains 32 
large octavo pages, forming a weekly magazine in 
itself; whereas all other folded religious papers have 
only from 16 to 20 pages, of much smaller size. 

Thus Tus [Nperenvent offers for $3 twice as much 
as any other religious journal in the country or the 
world, and is pre-eminently. 

THE PAPER FQR HARD TIMES. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE INDEPENDENT, 
With premium, $3.00 per annum, in advance. 

6 months, no premium, - - $1.50 in advance. 

« “ “ = 5 - 


Specimen copies, containing full list of other 
premiums, sent free upon application. 


Address, THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O, BOX 2787. - - + + NEW YORK. 


JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 


Papyrograph. 





wx Ji HRADQUARTERS, 


N 50 per cent. less than Centen- | 
nial prices. Call and be convinced. 1342 Chestnut. | 


caught resets the 

trap. Sample by 

mail, postpaid, 
50c, 

R. E. DEITZ, | 

Patentee, 54 & 56 | 

Fulton Street, N.Y. 





Each Mouse | 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


TEACHERS, READ THIS! 


Better helps to Bible study than can be supplied by any one expositor are 
provided for the columns of The Sunday School Times for 1877, including, each 





| week, full critical notes on the lessons of the International Series; for those of 


the Old Testament, by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, who stands foremost among the 


| Christian Hebrew scholars of America; for those of the New Testament, by Prof. 


A. C. KENDRICK, equally prominent as a Greek scholar. Also a popular 
exposition of the lessons, week by week, by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, of | 
London, a clergyman not to be excelled in the world asa popular Bible expositor, 
and who now for the first time gives to the American public the benefit of his | 
rare powers as a Bible teacher. Also a practical application of the lesson 
teachings to every-day life by H. CLAY TRUMBULL, ed:tor of The Times. 

Besides these regular helps on every lesson, occasional side-lights are to be 
given, in explanation of the geography, and the manners and customs of Bible 
lands, and of the biography of Bible characters, by such writers as Prof. Henry 
J. Van-Lennep, D.D., a native of the East, and for thirty years a missionary 
worker there; Prof. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., of Richmond, Va., who is fresh from 
travel in Palestine; Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D., of the Bible Revision Committee ; 
The Rey. Dr. William Ormiston, whose power as a Bible expositor is so well 
known to the readers of The Times; William C. Prime, LL.D., author of Tent 
Life in the Holy Land; and other distinguished Bible scholars. 

This plan secures fuller and better lesson helps than can be obtained elsewhere. 
The Times is sent.on trial, to new subscribers, every week, for three months, for 
twenty-five cents. Price for one year, $2.15. To Pastors and Superintendents, 
$1.65. Special rates to clubs. 

For seven cents there will be sent a specimen copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly, 
the best Sunday-school lesson help for scholars published. 

Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. The most complete leaf of 
any, although it is sold at so low a price. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


@Z> EVERY LADY IN AMERICA, 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 
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Bon PEST fixd Se Sti 
FASHION JO NA PU 
ISHED IN THE Workp. 
18 AN ELEGANT 16-PAGE + eves varbane 
HANDSOME TYPE, OW FINELY TINTED varrnes 
TLLUSTRATIONS AND REVIEWS ARE cmaseat roR rasa 
RELIABILITY, IN FACT, THERE ARE NONE SUPERIOR, WHILBITS 


Flashes of Amerign Wit; sea Bi Highly Moral Stories; 
Day; 














Editorials upon Questions a Interest to the Family; 
Tate Gri eee Medias bie Chit-Ch Mt New 
‘as -Cha = 
_~y Moviewns oreign Co ‘orrespon Sketches of the Early Pioneers of the West; 
Qaitaren’ s Fashions; ** Children’s ‘Column poenuine and Useful Items, 
in the foremost rank of — fashion publications of the day. 
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ZUCCATO’S PATENT 


WILLIAM F. SHERWIN 
May be engaged on reasonable terms for 
CONVENTIONS, INSTITUTES, 
Bible Readings, and General S.S. Work, 
Or as MUSICAL CONDUCTOR only. 


Refers by permission to Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. George A. Peltz, and others. 


Writing, I[ustration, Design, 
Notice, Map, Table, Examination Paper, Kte., Residence 48 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J., New 
York office, 76 East Ninth Street. 


Can be produced by the Papyrograph in an hour | -_—_ 
with an ordinary copying-press. 


Every one engaged in Education, secular or relig- A 0 VAN-LEN N EP 
« s . © 


ious, or in business of any kind, will find it invalu- : 
Montclair, N. J., 


able, and that there is no limit to its practical use. po 
ey See ee . LECTURES on Ontextar 
MANNERS AND CusTOMS. 
CONDUCTS S. S. Institutes, 
® S. S. Normal-classes, 
. Work generally. 


400 Autograph Copies of any 





Send for Circular. 


PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 & 46 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 


HE SPIRAL DRAFT CHIM- And S. 8 
NEY TOP is a draft equalizer, : : 
curing smoky chimneys and de- 
fective drafts, preventing down- 
draft and rapid escape of heat. : 
It is a wonderful fuel economizer. ' LEXit LE 
With it your house will be warm ; F for door or window, 25 cents 
and attached to kitchen fines, aATHER free of preteen. Any one 
cooking can be done quicker. E can apply it o mouldings. 
Orders filled, express paid. Money ST R ] @No metal. No waste. Best 
Mey refunded S. not anieoinotees. thing a4 thy anys a 
Med Agents wan everywhere or 3 ist sent with sample lot to de 
circulars and further particulars, address, HENRY * PLEXIBLE WEATHER STRIP Oy 
COLFORD, 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 2945. No, 17 Dry Sr., 


IT ENTIRELY EXCLUDES 
COLD, DUST, and SOUND. 
10 cents per yard. Sample 
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Sunday School Work 


[November : 25. ahead 76. 








STOVE POLISH. 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORID.” 


ig nest UN 


STOVE POLISH 


FURS. 














BARGAINS! 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


The Old Established Firm of 


James Reisky’s Sons, 


136 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Offer the finest Furs of all styles, in sets, or in sepa- 
rated pieces if required, at the most reasonable rates 
that ean be had in Philadelphia. The finer Furs 
being a specialty, such as 


SEAL-SKIN CAPES AND SACKS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed to every purchaser. You 
will find it desirable to call and examine before buy- 
ing elsewhere. 


BARGAINS ! 


INSURANCE. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 

Au Inquinins By Mai Fucurrt ATTENDED TO. 


BE SURE TO SECUR for your little ones a 
certificate of Insur- 
ance in thé Mutual Protection Company of Philadel- 
hia, which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 
ected as deaths occur. This Company has now over 
1600 certificates of good standing in force. Send to 
Home Office for rate cards and applications, No. 261 
Sours Fourts Street. 











BRA. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of 1876, 

514 Walmut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Furnishes the : or and Safest Insurance ever 


anted. 
Insurance can be efferted direetly with the Home 





Office by mail. to e for iculars. 
THORNTON Bee , Treas. H..0. SPROGLE, Sec’y. 
1825. 1876. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. - * 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


100 0 DECALCOMANTE PICTURES, 
CE}: red to colored and beautiful ; casily 
transfe! to any object. 50 Gem Chromos, 


50 cts. mbossed Pictures, 50 cts ; choice 
samples of either 10 cta, .«--- Steel Engravinga, Photo-~ 
graphs, ae reper, Perforated & Mottoes, Games, ngs, Fo &c. 

WAX FLOWER MATERIAL.—Box of Material and Instruc- 
tions for making several fine vines of Ivy Leaves, 60 cts. 382 
page catalozue with every order. Al post-paid, Arents 
wanted, J. L. PATTEN&C , 162 William St., New York. 


Assets, $1,559,853.76. 








'The most deiightful and in- 


structive home amusement 


Ferriinae, ite ‘com. 
on e—same§ 
rice. nd 50 cents 
ior Avilude and 3 ct. 


for Catalogue of Parlor Games. NOYES, SNOW 
aco ‘ 












-» Worcester, Mass., suc’rs to West & Lee Game Co. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not | 
exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
day on interest or principal; neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and references. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kan., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 


| DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 
WITH SKIRT SUPPORTER 


AND 
SELF-ADJUSTING PADS. 
Secures Health and Comfort of 
Body, with Grace and Beauty of 
ma Form. Three Garments in one. Ap- 

A proved by all physicians. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, 
Satteen, $1.75. To Agents, 25 cents 
less. Order size two inches smaller 
than waist measure over the dress 


y. | WARNER BROS., 763 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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